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“The Alphabet of Manual Training.” | 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 


The Simplest! The Most Practical! The Most Complete! The Most Easily Taught! 


COMPLETE IN EIGHTEEN BOOKS. 
Nos. f to S, size 6x Dinches; 20 pages. Nos. 9 to IS, size Sx ff inches ; 20 pages. 


REVISED SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS, Edition of 1888, 


THE SPENCERIAN have'long been regarded as the National Standard, and after several years of 
careful and painstaking preparation we now have ready nearly all the numbers of the present revised 
edition, embodying many new features not found in other books, and containing every essential educa- 
tional feature known to successful teachers of penmanship. 


: : : : ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED: ::: : 


Harper’s Inductive Greek Method. By Prof. Wm. R. Harper, Pa.D., Yale Uni- 
versity, and WILLIAM E. WATERS, PH.D , Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Harper’s Inductive Latin Method. By Prof. Wm. R. HARPER, Pu.D., Yale Univer- 
sity, and Issac B. BuRGEss, A.M., Latin Master Rogers’ High School, Newport, Rhode Island. 
For Introduction, each #1.00. 


Gastineau’s Conversation Method with the French. The Conversation Method 
of Speaking, Reading, and Writing French. Intended for self-study, or use in Schools, with a system 
of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents, and entirely new devices tor obtaining a correct 
pronunciation. By EDMOND GASTINEAU, A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Principal of the 
Conversation School, New York. 

For Introduction, 82.00. 


The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a forei 
by those who speak only the French. The CONVERSATION METHOD supplies the pupil from the outset with sen- 
tences in common use, coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and 
mastered, and turned to immediate conversational account. They are then rehearsed in colloquial exercises, and 
when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are made up inserted into other forms and 
idioms to express a still greater variety of meaning. This forms the basis of the Method. 


Readings in Natural History. Anima! Memoirs. By SAmuEL Lockwoop, Pu.D. 
Part I. MAMMALS. Cloth,12mo. 317 pages. Part II. BIRDS. Cloth,12mo. 397 pages. 
For Introduction, 60 cents each. 


“ Dr. Samuel Lockwood has written in ‘Animal Memoirs’ a really fascinating book. His stories of the Animals 
he has known are told with tenderness and humor; his descriptions of the characters the idiosyncrasies of his 
friends. are full of sweet, attractive feeling as well as of scientific accuracy. It is a book which will not only de- 
light children, but will teach the most valuable lessons of loving kindness."—New York Tribune, 


IVISON. BLAHKEMAN & CO., 


land when surrounded 


JUST ISSUED, 


A NEW BOOK ON LANGUAGE. 


First Lessons English. 


HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
A Graded Series of Practical Exercises in Language. 


The Publishers take pleasure in announcing that they have just issued a new work 
which it is believed successfully fills the middle ground between technical Grammar on 
the one hand, and aimless, diffuse Language Lessons on the other. A definite plan is 
unfolded through a series of lessons which combine simplicity and accuracy. The object- 
ive method isemployed throughout the book. Step by step the essential facts of language 
are developed from the fund of knowledge already possessed by the pupil. While the 
underlying principles of Grammar are taught by means of interesting exercises, tech- 
nical terms are not used in Part I., and are employed only to a limited extent in Part 
II. to develop an outline sketch of the properties and uses of the parts of speech. The 
book contains little if anything to be memorized, but by working out the exercises 
given, the child must become acquainted, almost unconsciously, with the correct use of Cap- 
itals and of the marks of Punctuation, and will necessarily acquire a general knowledge 
of the structures of the Sentences and of the fundamental requirements of Letter Writing. 

Teachers and School Officers who are in search of the best methods for teaching 
English are requested to send for Specimen Paces, which will be mailed free to any 
address, or for sample copies, which will be sent postpaid on receipt of 36 cents. 


COWPERTHWAIT & UO., Publishers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Superintendents and Teachers have recommended 
McGurrey’s READERS. It is safe to say that few can 


TEN TH OU § A ND be found who,having used them, will hesitate to recommend 


them as superior in all essential features to any others. From the most recent expressions from well- 
known educators, the following is selected : 
OFFICE SUPT. PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


St. Mo., 
March 2ist, 

“IMCGUFFEY’s READERS have been in use in our schools for about eighteen years. We are now using 
the Revised Edition. . . . I have frequently had occasion to speak and write of these Readers in the 
highest terms of commendation. . . . The longer we use them the better we like them. 

* T consider the REVISED MCGUFFEY READERS, in the character of their selections, in their admirable 
gradation and their adaptability to the needs and capacities of the pupils in our schools, UNSURPASSED 
and UNRIVALED. ... . I could not write too strong a recommendation of MCGuFFEyY’s READERS. 


In my judgment THEY STAND WITHOUT A RIVAL.” 
(Signed) E. B. NEELY, Supt. Schools. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 


IN PRESS. 
Elements of Composition and Grammar. 


By SOUTHWORTH AND GODDARD, authors of ‘‘ OUR LANGUAGE,” &@. 


As its title implies, the design of this book is twofold: (1) to provide for children such training in the 
ready use of good English as they can never get by the study of grammar alone ; and (2) to teach them 
the essential facts regarding the structure of sentences, and the kinds, forms, and uses of words. In ree- 
ognition of the importance of this training, material for it has been given in abundance and variety in the 
first nine chapters, while in the rest of the book the grammar of the language is so presented as to be thor- 
oughly intelligible to children. 

Teachers or School Officers contemplating changes should 
examine this new book. Correspondence solicited. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, BOSTON. 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 
General Western Agency, 106 and 108 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


qualities of perfect pens, fineness of 
extensively adopted i the public an 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS, 
AND AT MODERATE PRICES. 


EXTRA FINE PEN, NO. 


These Pens have the shape, size, and_ style suitable for school use. 
oint, elasticity and durability, and have been very 
private schools throughout the United States. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. . 


They have all the 


26 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Works, Camden, N. J. 


Harper’s 


Readers. 


ONE HUNDRED REASONS WHY THEY ARE THE BEST. 


( Continued. ) 


19. “The reading is so natural that the child needs no rules for emphasis or inflection.” 

20. “The selections have been made with great good judgment and taste.” 

21. “ They are bright and fresh, and will hold the attention of children.” 

22. “They are wholesome, entertaining, and from the best English writers.” 

23. ‘And there is a literary flavor in many of them which the children catch.’ 

24. “They will tend to cultivate a taste for the purest and best literature.” 

25. “We have not found a selection which does not tend to the development of a sen- 
sible, noble, reverent, and earnest moral character.” 4 

26. “The perfect dignity and simplicity of the earlier numbers raise at once the 
child’s tone of thinking.” 

27. “They make reading a joy to children, and teaching a pleasure to teachers. 

28. “In them the best models for thought, speech, and action are presented for 
imitation.” 


29. “The reader is given food that will strengthen and improve the mind, rather than 
the namby-pamby stuff usually dealt to tender intellects.” ; 

30. “These Readers are a storehouse of information for the children.” 

31. ‘‘ Every lesson enlarging the student’s intellectual capacity and increasing the sum 
total of his knowledge.” | 

32. “The high moral tone of the lessons, pure sentiment, and beauty of thought are 
what we want for the children of our schools.” 

33. “ They are fresh, pure, patriotic, fully abreast with the times.” 

34. “They are entirely free from the sectarian spirit which disfigures so many 
text-books.” 

35. “ Of poetry that inspires and uplifts there is enough is every volume.” 

36. “Happy are the teachers and scholars who have these attractive books in their 
echools.” (To be Continued.) ; 


23, Prof. A. J. Hutton, State Nor. School 
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nalist, Boston. 
35. The Congr Sperry, Wasioja, Minn. 


19. The Advance, Chicago. 

20. Co. Supt. Chas. M. Davis, Essex 
21. Albany (N. Y.) t= N. J. 
22. Hartford (Oonn.) Courant. 


27. Co. Supt. C. L. Swan, Pike Co., Mo. 


latte Wis. Morning Star, Boston. 
+ Hartford (Conn.) Courant. 
30. Supt. Chas. E. Newman, Judsonia, Ark. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 


35. St. Louis (Mo.) Republic. 


31. Brooklyn Standard-Union. 
36 Lutheran Observer, Phila. 


32. Syracuse (N. Y.) Christian Advocate. 
33. Supt. G. W. Loomis, Manchester, Mich. 
34. The Pilot, Buston. 
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free. for our Publications 

Catalogues for three AT YoUR 

ps. 

. Mention this paper. NORMAL and INSTITUTE, 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYVER, Next Summer. 

MANUFACTURER OF Remember our Teachers’ Help Manuals! 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
eg MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 43 
Catalogue on application. 


They will sell like hot cakes at an Institute. 
LARGE COMMISSIONS. 


Write us now, or you may be too late. 


EIMER & AMEND, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of FG COMPANY 
Chemical Apparatus, ANDREWS M 
Furnishers 
icals. General School ’ 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Nickelware. Platinum. 
Balances. Weights. SCHOOL 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 


COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION Andrews 


Supplied with the RNACES 
t goods at the a specialty Globes, 
lowest prices. in manufacture. 


Tellurians, 
’s Blackboard 
ay 8 ac oar u @ ¢| Charts, all kinds 
Warranted to Give Perfect Satisfaction. Blackboards, 
PRICE ONLY 50 CENTS. Dustiess 
Sent by Express, prepaid, on receipt of 75 cents. Erasers 
Makes blackboard work neat and systematic, in- AND 
creases the practical capacity of board, rules lines | Crayons 
or checks instantaneously which can be removed in JUST PUBLISHED: 


stantaneously, ought to be in every schoolroom. 
J. L. HAMMETT, Cornhill, Boston. |Goff’s Historical Map of the U. 8. 


Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular. 


PAWarNER's ANDREWS M'F.G COMPANY 


76 Fifth Ave., near l4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
195 Wabash Avenue, Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO. SAN FRANCISCO. 


GLOBES are models of the earth, GORED 
MAPS are the true surface of a 16-INCH GLOBE 
Divided at the equator, printed in colors on both 
sides of 28 x 30 inch sheet, and mounted. BETTER 
THAN LARGER GLOBES for all purposes. Inval- 
uable for office, home, orschool use. Price, post- 
paid, $1.25. Full information FREE, 

E. HOLENSHADE, Pablisher, 
Cuicaeo, ILL. 


Over 14 Millions Sold in this I do not mean merely to ty them for a time and 
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. Give Express and Post Office, 
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924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets,  Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


GHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 


Bohemian Glassware, &c. 


sa LOWEST RATES TO SCHOOLS. Correspondence desired. ~ 
(Mention this journal.) 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &e. He se Bell Foundry. 
4 MENEELY & CO., | Established chools, fire alarms, farms ee wore 
i WEST TROY, N. Y. 1826. WARRANTED. Catalogue sent free, 
Description and prices on application. VAN DUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


KINDERGARTEN WIATERIAL. 


WARRANTED. 


The only medicines sold by druggists, under a positive guarantee 
from their manufacturers, that they will do just what is claimed for 
them —that is, benefit or cure in all cases of diseases for which they 
are recommended, or the moncy paid for them will be promptly 
refunded —are Dr. Pierce’s world-famed specifics, manufactured by 
the World’s Dispensary Medical Association, of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery cures all diseases arising 


from a torpid or deranged liver, or from impure blood, as Dyspepsia, 


or Indigestion, Pimples, Blotches, Eruptions, Salt-rheum, Tetter, Ery- 


sipelas, and Scrofulous Sores and Swellings. Consumption, or Lung- 


scrofula, is also cured by this wonderful remedy, if taken in time. 


Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is the world-famed remedy for 


all those chronic weaknesses and distressing derangements so common 


to American women. It is a most potent, invigorating, restorative 
tonic, or strength giver, imparting tone and vigor to the whole 
system. Asa soothing nervine it is unequaled. See guarantee printed 
on the bottle-wrapper and faithfully carried out for many years. 


Copyright, 1888, by WoRLD's DIsPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprietors, 


CATARRH 


no matter of how long standing, is per- 


manently cured by DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 50 cents, by druggists. 
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COLLEGES, 


STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges 
to both sexes. Address the 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND TH 
C Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 


EK. R. RUGGLEs. 


‘J ASS. INSTITUTE OF TRCHN 
we Eng. Architecture, Chemis 


ining, and Ele.- 
nd Nat. History. 


try, 
ALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, os 
M the advancement of art education 
g of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing 


For circular and furth 


iculars apply at the 


school, Newberry, corner of Enotes Street, Boston. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For circulars, ete., address 


er 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


188 ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


NORMAL S80HOOL, BRIDGEWATER, M 


principal, For catalogues, address { the 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


A. G. BoypEn, A.M. 
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For particulars, sexes. AT WORCESTER, 


E. H. RUSSELL, Principal. 


Stas NORMAL SALEM, Mass, 
Principal, D. B. Hagar, 
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S? For both 7 


J. W. Schermerhorn & (o., 7 14th Street, 


For Catalogues address 
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D. 


J. 0. Principal, 


UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given tp the follow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1889: 


BOTANY, HISTORY (Old Norse), 
CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS. 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GROLOGY, TRAINING, 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAK- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 


Course of Mineralogy for Young People 


(AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION COURSE). 


Suitable for Teachers, High Schools, and all who 
wish to become acquainted with the elements of 
Mineralogy. 


BOOK, COLLECTION, CORRESPONDENCE, 


(First Grade). One Dollar; postage, 25 cents. 
Address G. GUTTENBERG, 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, ERIE, PA. 


Amherst Summer School 


—- OF —— 
LANGUAGES, SCIENCE, ART, LITERATURE, POLIT- 
ICAL SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AN 
PHYSICAL TRAINING. 


13th Session at Amherst College, July 8--Aug. 9. 


Circular and Programme free. Address 
Pror. W. L. MONTAGUE, AMHERST, Mass. 


‘* MEMORY AND ITS DOCTOBS.” 
FROM SimonipD¥s To “ LoIsETTE” Price, 10 cts. 
Dr. Pick’s method of Improving the Memory a0 
Facilitating the Acquirement of Knowledge. Sent 
by mail. Address 


DR. PICK, 
24 Union Square, New York. 
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No. 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Terms for our Educational Publications: 
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A MEMORIAL TO WASHINGTON. 


BY GEORGE HOWLAND, 


Welcome, thou festal morn! 
Never be passed in scorn 
Thy rising sun, 
Thou day forever bright 
With freedom’s holy light, 
That gave the world the sight 
Of Washington. 


Unshaken ’mid the storm, 

Behold that noble form,— 
That peerless one,— 

With his protecting hand, 

Like Freedom’s angel, stand, 

The guardian of our land, 
Our Washington. 


Traced there in lines of light, 

Where all pure rays unite, 
Obscured by none; 

Brightest on history’s page, 

Of any clime or age, 

As chieftain, man, and sage, 
Stands Washington. 


Name at which tyrants pale, 
And their proud legions quail, 
Their boasting done, 
While Freedom lifts her head, 
No longer filled with dread, 
Her sons to victory led 
By Washington. 


Now the true patriot see, 
The foremost of the free, 
The victory won, 
In Freedom’s presence bow, 
While sweetly smiling now 
She wreathes the spotless brow 
Of Washington. 


Then, with each coming year, 
Whenever shall appear 

That natal sun, 
Will we attest the worth 
Of one true man to earth, 
the birth 

Of Washington. 

—Patriotic Reader. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


LemrA Apa Tuomas: There is no branch taught in 
the public schools in which it is less possible to “ lump” 
children, to treat them in the mass, than essay writing. 


Fiveuia Jewett, San Francisco: The desks in our 
schoolrooms too often show that we have not taught re- 
spect for public property nor proper care for things not 
our own. 


Boston Journau.—If parents permit their children 
to eat food of improper quality or quantity, or to be out 
evenings frequently, they will find thattheir progress will 
be slow and their health poor. 


Tue Arianta Constitution: More money has been 
spent by Northern men for collegiate education for ne- 
groes in Alabama than any six Southern states have given 
to collegiate education to white boys. 


Srate Surr. Henry Iowa: The duty of the 
hour requires that we teach the children in our schools to 
love their country; that we fill them with American 
ideas; that we imbue them with American thoughts ; 
that we impress them with the sacredness, as well as the 
power, of the ballot; that we teach them, above all things 
else, to fear God, to honor the flag, and to obey the laws. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, APRIL 18, 1889. 
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FRENCH TEXTBOOKS. 


BY DR. L. R. KLEMM, 
Principal Technical School, Cincinnati, 0. 


The textbooks I picked up and examined in French 
schools all have the same essential faults found in Amer- 
ican textbooks: They contain too much and express a 
testimonium paupertatis for the teachers. The arith- 
metics are very bulky and objectionable on account of the 
multiplicity of “cases” offered in the different chapters. 
The geographies are burdened with text, as ludicrously 
incongruent with the children’s degree of comprehension 
as ours are; but these French books contain admirable 
maps, much better than many of ours. The maps, how- 
ever, are also to be objected to, because they are too mi- 
nute and offer a multiplicity of detail which must bewil- 
der the pupils. The Readers have much stale conversa- 
tional matter, and do not come up in usefulness to the 
readers used in German schools. Except the primers, 
which are more carefully prepared, the French readers 
are wretched, and the teachers help themselves by intro- 
ducing other suitable matter wherever they find it. 

T noticed a few books of great usefulness, called read- 
ers,—to wit, a domestic economy for girls, a science 
reader for boys, and a number of special readers, such 
as geopraphical, botanical, geological, historical readers, 
which seem to me to meet a long felt want. They are 
not used as textbooks, but as supplementary sources of in- 
formation, since no special textbooks for the sciences, 
such as physiology and natural history are used in the} 
écoles primaire (elemetary communal schools). 

Perhaps the best textbook I found in use was one used 
in the study of history. It was well illustrated and pre- 
sented history in biographies and topical essays. If we 
consider that France has a history of more than a thou- 
sand years it will readily be seen that the most scrupu- 
lous economy is needed to present that which is of essen- 
tial importance. Also Paul Bert’s book is applied in nat- 
ural science and history, but its use is not obligatory ; 
however, I found it in the hands of the pupils frequently. 

All textbooks and stationery are furnished free of cost 
to the pupils. The city pays for the “ means of instruc- 
tion,” and the consequence is that competition is killed. 
The books are badly printed, the paper is flimsy, and the 
binding shabby. The blankbooks furnished are miser- 
able, their paper.is poorly calendered, and the flimsy 
cover easily torn. American school stationery is by far 
too costly, French school stationery by far too wretched. 
The two countries represent the two extremes, while Ger- 
many seems to have struck a happy medium, both in the 
quality and cost of paper and binding. 


GEOMETRY BY REASON INSTEAD OF BY 
MEMORY. 


BY A TEACHER. 


Mr. J. W. MacDonald’s admirable paper on this sub- 
ject and the interesting discussion that followed it, at the 
recent meeting of the Massachusetts Association of Clas- 
sical and High School Teachers, indicate that there are a 
few teachers, at least, who are willing to follow common 
sense and sound laws of pedagogy rather than school- 
room and textbook tradition. The discussion also indi- 
cates that a large majority of teachers are not yet willing 
to use in the schoolroom the same sort of intelligence and 
shrewdness that they use in the management of their own 
families or that they continually see displayed in all kinds 
of business. 


definition of a plane the result of his own observation and 
thought or to accept it as the result of study on the part 
of his teacher or textbook maker. 

Many teachers think that progress by Mr. MacDonald’s 
method is too slow. Let us consider this question for a 
moment. The two objects of the study of geometry, are 
(1) a knowledge of the successive steps that must be taken 
in order to find the volume of a sphere; (2) mental 
power enough toenable the pupil to reason accurately and 
conclusively in regard to each step, and to solve at each 
stage of his progress such geometrical problems as can 
legitimately be considered to depend for their solution on 
principles already learned. 

Mr. MacDonald’s opponents try to attain the first ob- 

ject by making their pupils study the definitions and 
clearly demonstrated propositions of the textbook, and the 
second by supplying a large amount of original work, the 
greater part of which is generally done by only the bright- 
est pupils. Mr. MacDonald tries to attain both objects 
at once by making all the work original and by directing 
it mainly toward the necessary steps in the chain of rea- 
soning that he wishes to establish. 
It has been said that Mr. MacDonald’s method will 
work only with the brightest pupils,—my own experience 
tells me otherwise. I once tried it successfully with one 
of the most hopeless pupils I ever had, and I believe it 
is the only method by which I could have given him 
enough knowledge and power to enable him to pass his 
examination. 

Sometimes I think that we professional teachers are 
the worst teachers; a non-professional teacher certainly 
appears to produce more lasting results. If a boy goes 
into a counting-room he very soon learns from those over 
him principles of business that he never forgets ; if he 
goes into the woods with an Indian guide, the Indian,— 
unable perhaps to read or write,—will immediately put 
in practice the very laws of pedagogy, so ably advocated 
by Joseph Payne, Compayré, Herbert Spencer, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, and others, and the result is a real acquisition 
of knowledge and power gained in an incredibly short 
time. If this same boy goes to school or college and 
studies geometry, or logic, or history, the chances are that 
six months after he has dropped a subject it has entirely 
gone from him: I do not believe that the reason for this 
lies so much in a lack of taste for the subject as in the 
absence of a proper method of instruction ; let the pupil do 
most of the work here, as in the other cases referred to, 
and the result will amount to something. I once studied 
logic for six months and all that I remember of it now is 
the word barbara. I once went skating with a friend 
who taught me to make the “ grape-vine,” and years after- 
ward, although I had not skated in the meanwhile, I 
found that I could still make the “ grape vine.” I once 
took a year’s course in analytic geometry, and did fairly 
well in it; a year after dropping the subject I was called 
upon to teach it, and found to my dismay that my previous 
work in it had left the same impression on my mind that 
is made by drops of water on a duck’s back. I have no 
doubt that a single month’s work by Mr. MacDonald’s 
method would have produced a lasting result,—small, 
perhaps, but nevertheless real,—that would have been a 
benefit to me as a teacher. 

In our teaching are we not apt to be satisfied if we get 
our pupils over the prescribed ground understandingly in 
the time allowed? And in doing this do we not, in the 
majority of cases, fail to cause them to make a single real 
acquisition of lasting benefit? It may be said that no 
pupil can study a subject understandingly without increas- 
ing his mental power, even if he does forget what he has 
learned. This is doubtless true, but isn’t life too short 


The question at issue between Mr. MacDonald and his|for such work when the same amount of mental power 
opponents,—so far, at least, as the regular definitions and|plus a permanent knowledge, can be obtained in less 


propositions are concerned,—appears to be whether it is | time ? 


better for a pupil to gain an experience of his own or to 


I beg leave to quote here a few pedagogical principles 


which the good common sense of all teachers compols 


learn from a textbook the experience of some one else ; 


whether, for example, it is better for him to make the!them to assent to, but which schoolroom tradition, or 
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' again as that of the rocks on its surface. 
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mistaken idea of progress, prevents most teachers from 
practicing : 

“‘ Our pedantic mania for instructing constantly leads us to teach 
children what they can learn far better for themselves, and to lose 
sight of what we alone can teach them. 

“ Let him know a thing because he has found it ont for himself, 
and not because you have told him of it. Let him not learn sci- 
ence, but discover it for himself. If once you substitute authority 
for reason, he will not reason any more; he will only be the sport 
of other people’s opinions.””—J. J. Rousseau. 

‘* If the grounds of an opinion are not conclusive to the person’s 
own reason, his reason cannot be strengthened, but is likely to be 
weakened by his adopting it.’’—J. 8. Mill. 

‘*It is a truth very imperfectly recognized by teachers, that the 
education of a youth depends not only on what he learns, but on 
how he learns it, and that some power of the mind is being daily 
improved or injured by the methods which are adopted in teaching 
him.”’—J. G. Fitch. 

‘* To give the net product of inquiry, without the inquiry that 
leads to it, is found to be both enervating and inefficient. General 
truths, to be of due and permanent use, must be earned.’’— Herbert 
Spencer. 

‘“‘ The teacher has recognized his true function as simply a diree- 
tor of the mental machinery which is, in fact, to do all the work 
itself; for it is not he, but his pupils, that have to learn, and to 
learn by the exercise of their own minds. 

‘* Personal experience is the condition of development, whether 
of the body, mind, or moral sense. What the child does himself, 
and loves to do, ferms his habit of doing, but the natural educator, 
by developing his powers and promoting their exercise, also guides 
him to the formation of right habits. ‘ 

‘* Education can only be gained by doing a little well.’’—Joseph 
Payne. 


° **T am convinced that the method of teaching which 
approaches most nearly to the method of investigation, is incom- 
parably the best.’’—Hdmund Burke. 

I sincerely hope that Mr. MacDonald will continue the 
good work he has so ably begun, and if he does I believe 
that slowly, but surely, numerous converts will flock to 
his standard. 


GEOLOGY. 


BY SAMUEL BRAZIER. 


The magnificence of the starry heavens must have at- 
tracted the wondering gaze of savage man long before 
the dawn of civilization, and all through the historic 
period we know that astronomers have maintained their 
ceaseless watches. But geology was necessarily pre- 
ceded by an advanced state of the arts and sciences. 
As a science it is entirely modern, belonging to the 
19th century, and its influence on modern thought marks 
one of the most interesting and important stages in the 
progress of the human intellect. 

Geology shows that the configuration of the earth’s 
surface has been many times remodeled, valleys having 
been slowly formed, filled up again and then re-excavated, 
mountain chains elevated and again depressed; sea and 
land have changed places, wide continents slowly sinking 
to become for long ages the bed of the ocean. 

During innumerable ages, through all these revolutions, 
vegetable and animal life have existed on the globe. The 
physical changes taking place on the earth’s surface have 
been accompanied by corresponding changes in vegetable 
and animal organisms. Organic forms have disappeared 
and new ones have taken their places. Some species and 
genera are found only in the earlier formations, others 
do not appear till many ages later, while some few genera 
have existed through all known geologic changes and are 
represented by species living in the present seas. 

From a nebulous condition the earth has gradually 
assumed its present form, that of a spheroid about 8000 
miles in diameter. The earth’s mean density is as great 
It is not to be 
inferred from this fact, however, that the earth is a solid 
sphere. So great is the pressure resulting from gravita- 
tion that steel at the earth’s center would be compressed 
to about one-fourth its bulk. It is evident, therefore, that 
the mean density of the globe does not warrant the con- 
clusion that it is solid throughout its mass. It is probably 
the expansive force of heat within the earth that renders 
its mean density only twice as great as that of the solid 
matter at its surface, and only five times that of water. 

Geology seeks to learn the origin and development of 
the earth’s structure, the composition and method of 
formation of its various strata, the mutations of land and 
sea, the climatic changes which have occurred in ancient 
mes, and the effects of physical changes on the numer- 


lous tribes of plants and animals which have inhabited 
the globe. 

The term rocks is applied to all the formations that 
make up the erust of the earth, whether hard and crystal- 
line, like granite, or non-crystalline, like sandstone, or 
incoherent masses such as sand, peat, or gravel. 

Rocks are termed igneous when formed by the action 
of fire, sedimentary or aqueous when formed under 
water, and eolian or aérial, and sometimes alluvial, when 
formed on land. This last class is represented by the 
natural accumulations of débris at the base of cliffs and 
mountains, by the sandhills of deserts, and by soil. 

Sudden and paroxysmal movements in the earth’s 
crust are known by the general term earthquakes, which 
may or may not result in the upheaval or depression 
of any parts of its surface. Occasionally vast changes 
are thus produced, mountains being elevated, islands 
raised in the midst of the sea, others becoming depressed 
or disappearing altogether, and elevation or depression of 
land extending over thousands of square miles. But it is 
not by catastrophes of any kind that the enormous 
changes in the earth’s crust, which geology reveals, have 
been effected, but mainly by the slow and tranquil opera- 
tion of natural causes, just as we find them working 
to-day. During interminable ages the ceaseless agencies 
of wind and tide and ocean current, mountain stream and 
mighty river, the slowly grinding glacier, the frost of 
winter and the heat of summer, and the astronomical 
changes which at long intervals have altered the earth’s 
climate,—all have been in constant operation, ever mak- 
ing the old world new and bringing about the endless 
succession of plants and animals which have inhabited 
and adorned the globe. 


THE RUBY-THROATED HUMMING-BIRD. 


BY WALTER HOXIE. 


Nearly all birds show an iridescence on some part of 
the plumage, but none with which I am acquainted ex- 
hibit it so strongly as the lovely little humming-bird. A 
double condensation we may imagine has taken place,— 
first a big bird was condensed into a little one, and his 
brightness was condensed into that one gorgeous little 
spot on the throat. I do not think any ome was ever 
tired of watching a humming-bird, unless it was some one 
that began tired. But then, you may say he will not stay 
long enough to let you get tired. Perhaps that is so. 
There are often several reasons for the same thing. 

Beside the throat patch there is another mark that at 
once distinguishes the sexes of the ruby-throat, and that 
is the tail. That of the male is quite deeply forked 
and shows no white 
markings. In the fe- 
male the tail is rounded 
and slightly notched in 
the middle, with broad 
patches of white at the 
ends of several of the 
outer feathers. The 
white is sharply sepa- 
rated by black from the 
green of the general plumage. In this respect the young 
males pretty closely resemble the female,—just as boys 
often look more like their mother than their father until 
their beards grow. 

Some people seem to have a peculiar sense that enables 
them to find humming-birds’ nests. I have never found 
one in my life, though I could always see it at once as 
soon as it was pointed out. They always lay two white 
eggs. Did you ever see one? You would 
it was half an inch long, would you? 

In the East we have but one species of the famil 
in the West there must be a do age 

zen or more, to a well- 
marked group, and no one would take a hummer for 
other kind of bird. The attenuated bill and | sre 
enable them to sip the nectar from d sede 
eep flower-cups, but 

y 80 eat insects. I have seen a Specimen of on 
species in which the bill was really longer than all “a 
rest of the bird. In the rapidity of the wing-b ves 
exceed all other birds. It is im i a ye: 

perceptible to the eye, 


the little bird seemi 
halo, ming to be surrounded by a transparent 


Tail of Ruby-breasted Humming-bird. 


Male. 


Female- 


hardly guess 


NATIVE TREES.—(VIII.)* 


BY L. W. RUSSELL, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


THE PAPER BIRCH. 


The paper, canoe, or white birch, is an interesting tree, 
both on account of the uses to which it is put and of the 
striking features which it presents as we view it. This 
tree is most at home in the cooler parts of New England 
and similar regions to the West, disappearing in the far 
North with that hardiest of the evergreens, the black 
spruce. Look for the finest specimens of the paper birch 
in the cooler valleys and northern slopes of our wooded 
regions. 

In the forest it grows tall, and, when young, slender, 
finally thickening to a tree three to four feet in diameter. 
It usually is found in colonies, but in company with 
maples, other birches, and some evergreens. In such sit- 
uations, shooting up with a snow-white column, fifty or 
sixty feet, crowned by a lightly divided head, with abun- 
dant foliage, it is an object of striking beauty. It was to 
a similar European tree of the birehes that Coleridge ap- 
plied the name, “ Lady of the Forest.” It is certainly 
one of the most graceful and charming trees of our woods. 

The head in open ground is oval in shape, impressing 
us with symmetry without disagreeable stiffness. In such 
a situation it does not reach a very lofty height or great 
size, but is a fine shade tree, deserving of more attention, 
as such, than it has yet received. 

The branches have, taken together, the airy lightness 
characteristic of the birches, but at first strike out at 
sharp angles with the main stem and with each other. 
The branches divide into fine sprays, which are tough and 
elastic. The branches often have a red tinge, which 
might lead to mistaking this tree for the red birch. 

The leaves are large, two to four inches long, half as — 
wide, irregularly egg-shaped, tapering to a long point, 
coarsely and doubly serrate, dark green, prominently 
veined, on short footstalks. They turn to shades of yel- 
low in autumn. 

The sterile catkins, long and pendulous when in blos- 
som, seem like caterpillars, and, when the breezes twirl 
them, very much alive. The seed-bearing catkins are 
long, slender, and pendulous. The seeds, which are full- 
grown in July, have a broad, thin wing, with hairy appen- 
dages. One may soon learn to identify the different 
species of the birches by comparing their seeds. 

The bark of this tree is the part of it which attracts the 
most attention from tourists among our northern woods. 
Every summer traveler has seen it made up into various 
ornamental forms. The vandalism now going on by strip- 
ping these noble trees of their beautiful covering shows 
the need of a new society,—for “the prevention of cru- 
elty to trees.” The bark is easily peeled off horizontally, 
may be divided into very thin strips, is filled with resinous 
matter, and is impervious to moisture. The bark was of 
great value to the aborigines for canoes and covering to 
their wigwams. The birch canoe is still much used by 
hunters and trappers. 

Stripping off the outer bark, leaving the orange-colored 
layer underneath, does not kill the tree, but the loss in 
beauty can never be repaired. Some states have enacted 
laws to prevent persons not owning the trees from this in- 
excusable mutilation. . 

The wood is white, fine grained, works easily, and takes 
a fine polish. It is a valuable timber tree, being much 
used for chairs and other furniture; also, for models, 
toys, small wooden ware, and like purposes. As fuel it 
is valuable, if split in time to allow the sap to evaporate 
before decay begins. Its greatest defect is its early decay 
upon out-door exposure. The bodies were used by the 
Indians for boats, called « dug-outs,” made by burning 
out all but the outer shell of the log, and properly shaping 
the same. 

The paper birch is a tree of quite rapid growth, and 
will flourish upon poor, gravel ridges, although it reaches 
its greatest size in the best ground. It is easily raised 
from the seed, and would undoubtedly pay well in forest 
plantations. 

trace the history of, a paper birch,—as 

y the wind or floated down a ream, 

ee some friendly spot. Now a seedling, with two 

oe at the deep woods of a northern forest ; next, 4 
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sapling, reaching up for sunlight and air; then a tall 
youth, draping its lithe body with pearly whiteness. 

Picture the solemn silence ; or, at times, the roaring 
tempest, the young tree bending, but not yielding, to its 
might. Tell of the deer that track the snows beneath it, 
—of the birds that rest on its branches. Make its leaves 
open and fall for a hundred years, and give a picture of 
the century-grown tree. Now let it yield its light, elastic 
bark to the Indian canoe builder, or give it as a covering 
to his homely lodge. Finally, picture the great tree as it 
falls and crashes upon the ground to moulder slowly away, 
giving nourishment for new trees to come. 


HINTS ON READING. 


BY WARREN WINTHROP. 


Try, sometime, some solid reading on a new line for 
half an hour, and see how much you can read intelli- 
gently, enjoyably, and profitably. Continue this every day 
for two weeks, and then see how much more you can read, 
how much more intelligently, how much more profitably. 

Daniel Webster was in the habit, before reading a 
book, of making an analysis of the questions he expected 
would be answered in it. He would read no book but 
one which he thought would answer some important ques- 
tions, and thus make a valuable addition to his knowledge. 
It rarely pays to read a book that you cannot afford to 
own, because a book that is worth reading once is worth 
reading twice, is worth referring to twenty times. 

There is more danger of reading too much than too little, 
so far as pages go, though most professional people read 
too little so far as hours with great books are concerned. 
There are few things worth reading except the master- 
pieces. When we can companion with a master in liter- 
erature, it is worth more than the most intimate acquaint- 
ance with any man or woman whom it will probably be 
our privilege to know. 

In reverence for masters, however, do not worship 
names as names. Do not try to enjoy all the masters ; 
each differs from the others, and it is this independence 
that makes him a master. If all traveled the same read, 
but one could be a master. The first evidence of genius 
as a reader must be the sincerity and courage with which 
you select your masters and cultivate your loyalty thereto. 


The Washington Centennial. 


CENTENNIAL EXERCISE, APRIL 30. 
(Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades. } 


BY META WELLERS, CHICAGO, 

DECORATIONS.—The program may be printed in colored crayons in 
the center of the blackboard. Above it, arched in evergreen or em. 
bellished letters, ‘Centennial’; beneath, on either end of the word, 
1789-1889.” To the right, a blackboard picture of Washington, or a 
shield, can be drawn; to the left, one of Franklin or Adams; or a flag 
in colored crayons can be made effective. A large picture of Wash- 
ington may be draped with bunting or flags, looped up in the center 
with a laurel wreath, which may be made of ivy ,smilax, or vergreen. 
On the long side blackboard, maps of the thirteen original states may 
be drawn, surmounted by their respective coats of arms or flags. The 
words, “‘ Our Constitution,” in large letters, should surmount the maps. 
Flags of different sizes may be used in profusion, to give color to the 
room. 

I. Sone sy Scnoo.: “A Memorial to Washington,” by 
George Howland. May be sung to ‘‘ America,” or ‘‘ The Italian 
Hymn.” (See first page. ) 

Il. ScHooL—CONSECUTIVE RECITATION: The Inauguration 
of Washington, arranged for 39 pupils. 

1, It is a century and a half since George Washington was born. 

2. “* He was the greatest of good men, and the best of great 
men.”’ 

3. His birthday was on February 22, 1732. 

4. It is celebrated every year. On all public buildings flags are 
hoisted, and from every fort or ship of war cannon are fired. 

5. To-day we celebrate the centennial of Washington's inaugu- 
ration as President of the United States. 

6. He was fifty years old when he retired to Mt. Vernon at the 
close of the Revolutionary War, and be was fifty seven when he 
was elected President. 

7. He was unanimously chosen President of the United States, 
April 1, 1789. 

8. Charles Thompson carried the notice of his election to Mt. 
Vernon. 

9. He did not reach Mt. Vernon until April 13, as there were no 
railroade. Washington was at home, and hed not heard of his 
election. There was no telegraph in those days. 

10. Washington left-Mt. Vernon, April 16, 1789, in his own car- 
riage, to go to New York City to take the oath of office. 

11, His friends and neighbors escorted him to Alexandria. 


12. On his journey to New York the people showed him every 
honor. There was a cavalry escort for every large town, and floral 
arches were erected in many villages. Cannon usually announced 
his approach ; flags greeted his arrival. 

13. At Trenton the ladies had erected upon the bridge beautiful 
arches of flowers, resting on thirteen columns, and as Washington 
rode through, girls dressed in white strewed the ground with gar- 
lands of roses. 

14. At Elizabethtown, New Jersey, he embarked on a splendid 
barge manned by thirteen masters of vessels in white uniforms. 
Other barges and ships, gaily decked with flags, followed, while 
bands played and salates were fired as they sailed up the bay to 


New York. 
15. As the barge drew up to Murray wharf, New York City, 


about three o’clock Thureday afternoon, April 23, 1789, cannons 
were fired, and all the bells in the city were rung. 

16. To-day, at 9 o’clock, the bells were rung all over the coun- 
try, aud President Harrison landed at the foot of Wall street, 
where Washington landed one hundred years ago. 

17. -Washington was dressed in a plain blue coat and a buff 
waistcoat and breeches, very unlike the present style. 

18. Carpets were spread to the carriage prepared for him, but 
he preferred walking through the crowded streets, and was at- 
tended by Governor Clinton and many officers and gentlemen. 

19. He bowed to the crowd and took off his hat to the ladies, 
who waved their handkerchiefs from the windows and threw 
flowers in his path. 

20. The whole city was one scene of triumphal rejoicing. The 
streets were ornamented with flags, silk banners, wreaths of flow- 
ers, and branches of evergreen. 

21. Never did any one enjoy such a triumph as Washington, 
who indeed “‘ read his history in a nation’s eyes.”’ 

22. Everywhere the people saluted him with ‘‘ Long live George 
Washington!’’ *‘‘ Long live the ‘ Father of his Country’! ’”’ 

23. The procession, headed by Col. Morgan Lewis, consisted of 
music, a troop of horsemen, a guard of honor to the President, the 
governor and officers of the state and congressional committee, the 
mayor and corporation, the clergy, the French and Spanish am- 
bassadors, and citizens. 

24. In New York City to-day there will be one of the finest mil- 
itary processions ever seen, and it will take about five hours to 
pass President Harrison. 

25. Washington remained in New York a week before he was in- 
augurated, and every honor was shown him by the delighted people. 

26. At sunrise on April 30 guns were fired at Ft. George; at 
nine o’clock the bells rung and the people assembled at the churches 
‘*to implore the blessings of Heaven on their new government, its 
favor and protection to the President, and success and acceptance 
to his administration.”’ 

27. At 12 o’elock the parade began. At one o'clock they drew 
up in double live in front of Federal Hall. 

28. The President entered Federal Hall where Congress was 
assembled, and was conducted to the gallery in front of the Senate 
Chamber. 

29. The windows and the roofs of the houses were crowded, and 
in the streets the crowd was so dense ‘‘ that it seemed as if one 
might walk on the heads of the people.’’ 

30. The balcony of the hall was in full view of the p2ople and 
in the center of it was a table covered with rich red velvet, and 
upon it a large Bible. 

31. This Bible is still kept in New York, and is in possession of 
a Masonic lodge, from which it was borrowed for the day. 

82. A person who was present writes in « letter which has been 
preserved, ‘‘ His entrance on the balcony was announced by uni- 
versal shouts of joy and welcome. His appearance was solemn and 
dignified. Advancing to the front of the balcony he laid his hand 
on his heart, bowed several times, and then retired to an arm-chair 
near the table.’’ 

33. He was accompanied by the Chancellor of the State of New 
York, who was to administer the oath, by John Adams, the Vice- 
President, Governor Clinton, and by many other distinguished men. 

34. Washington came forward, and Chancellor Livingston read 
the oath and Washington repeated it: ‘* 1 do solemnly swear that I 
will faithfully execute the office of President of the United States, 
and will do the best of my ability to preserve, protect, aud defend 
the Constitution of the United States.’’ Mr. Otis, the secretary of 
the Senate, raised the Bible to the lips of Washington, who rever- 
ently kissed it. Immediately the cannons boomed, the bells began 
to ring, and the people to shout. A nation was born! 

35. The President again bowed to the people, and retired from 
‘*a scene such as the proudest of monarchs never enjoyed.’’ 

36. He returned to the Senate Chamber, where he delivered his 
inaugural address. 

87. The President, accompanied by the houses of Congress, then 
proceeded on foot to St. Paul’s Church, where services were con- 
ducted by the chaplain of the Senate, Rev. Samuel Provoost, 
bishop of the Episcopal Church of New York. 

8°. This old church is still standing, and Washingto.’s pew is 
still shown to visitors. To-day there will also be services there. 
President Harrison will go there directly from the boat, and the 
present bishop of New York, Rev. Henry Coxe, will conduct the 
services. 

39. Our government has stood the test of 100 years, and is one 
of the most enlightened and prosperous nations of the world. 

Ill. ‘Ham Cotumnpra” may here be sung. The music was 
Washington’s inauguration march. 

IV. CenTENNIAL Hymyn.— 


Our fathers’ God, from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand 
We meet to-day, united, free, 


And loyal to our land and Thee, 


To thank Thee for the era done, 
And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Oh, make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In Peace secure, in Justice strong ; 
Around our gift of Freedom draw 

The safeguards of thy righteous law ; 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 


Let the new cycle shame the old. — John G. Whittier. 
V. Sona: KELLER'’s AMERICAN HyMn,”’ by the School.— 


Speed our Republic, O Father on high; . 
Lead us in pathways of justice and right; 
Rulers as well as the ruled, ‘‘ One and all,’’ 
Girdle with virtue, the armor of might. 
Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag, 
Rulers as well a3 the ruled, ‘* One and all,’’ 
Girdle with virtue, the armor of might, 
Hail, three times hail, to our country and flag! 
Faithful and honest to friend and to foe,— 
Willing to die in humanity’s cause,— 
Thus we defy all tyrannical power, 
While we contend for our Union and laws. 


(Use last two /ines in chorus as before.) 
VI. LonGreLLow's “Sup of STATE,”’ recited by the School. 
VII. A DIALOGUE FoR 13 GIRLS: The Adoption of the Con- 
stitution. 
(Girls may wear sashes or badges with the names of the States 
which they represent.) 
DELAWARE.—I was the first to come into the Union. My peo- 
ple readily saw that in Union isstrength. They were unanimous in 
adopting the Constitution, signing it December 3d, 1787. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—I was not far behind in following the ex- 
ample of my little sister, and joined the sisterhood only ten days 
later. My founder was William Penn, the distinguished English 
Quaker to whom King James gave a large grant of land. In 
1682, in the shade of large chestnut trees near the site of Phila- 
delphia, he made a treaty with the Indians which was never 
broken, and the Quakers were never disturbed by the Red Men. 
In Philadelphia our beloved Washington caused the first flag of the 
stars and stripes to be made in a milliner’s shop. 
NEW JERSKY.—I am one of the smaller states, but after Penn- 
sylvania I came into the Union, and during the war the British and 
American armies marched back and forth over my lands, and burned 
my beautiful homes. When Washington went to New York to be 
inaugurated he was entertained magnificently by my people. 

GroRGIA.—I waited until the new year before I signed the 
Constitution. Many of my people are descendants of the Hugue- 
not-French, 

CONNECTICUT. —My people came into the Union Jan. 7, 1788. 
Many years ago the King of England gave some of my people a 
very fine charter. It gave them a great many liberties, and was 
altogether the best in the Colonies, but he grew sorry afterwards, 
and sent an officer after it. Some of the best talkers collected and 
while the officers we engaged, the precious charter was hid in an 
old oak tree, ever afterward called the ‘‘ Charter Oak.’’ 

MASSACHUSETTS.—In 1620 the Pilgrims landed on my shore, 
in the midst of a cold December day. They came from England 
in the ‘‘ May Flower.’’ We came into the Union Feb. 6, 1788. 

MARYLAND.—I was inspired to sign the Constitution April 28, 
1788. Ever since the philanthropic Lord Baltimore founded his 
colony on my shore, its peace has been unbroken by religious dis- 
sention or strife. 

Soutu CAROLINA.—I signed the Constitution May 23, 1788. 
Daring the Revolutionary War I was so unfortunate as to be over- 
whelmed by the British, who took Charleston and held it some 
months. 

New HAMpsHiIre.—After a close contest, I signed the Consti- 
tution June 21, 1788. We have never regretted our choice, and 
are as firm as the granite of our native hills in our loyalty to the 
Stars and Stripes. 

VIRGINIA.—I am the oldest of the colonies; I abound in roman- 
tic stories of the early days. Proud as I am of all my traditions, 
my greatest honor is the motherhood of George Washington. In 
Westmoreland County he first drew breath, and at Yorktown he 
witnessed the surrender of Cornwallis. From Mt. Vernon, his own 
beautiful home, my honored son, our beloved first President, went 
to assume the first pogition in the land. ‘‘ First in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.’’ I came into the 
Union Jane 22, 1788. 

NEw YorkK.—Possibly on account of my aristocratic name I 
was delayed in accepting our republican government; for I was 
called after the Duke of York, whom it pleased the king of Eng- 
land to place over me as governor. But no city could have been 
more loyal, and with the two houses of Congress in our midst, and 
Alexander Hamilton residing in the metropolis, it is unnecessary to 
say I desired to be one of the Union. For years I saw the hated 
** red coats’’ move along the streets of old New York; and when 
they left, and George Washington and his army marched in, my 
people’s joy knew no bounds. The flag of England, which was 
left waving from a tall pole, was quickly torn down. A brave and 
patriotic sixteen-year-old lad climbed the pole, tore down the Brit- 
ish lion, aud amid the huzzas of the excited crowd, nailed up the 
Stars and Stripes. To-day my sons and daughters meet to celebrate 


the centennial of the first day of our government; and to 60,000,- 
000 people I open my arms, extend my welcome! Come with me 
where the stately Washington trod one hundred years ago. 

Nortn CAROLINA.—We had a stormy time before we could 
make up our minds to board the ‘‘ Ship Constitution,’”’ which we 
did Nov. 21, 1789. We are now having a prosperous voyage. 
We’ ve weathered some rough gales, but the timbers still are sound. 

Ruoper IsuAnp.—Last and least of the original thirteen,’’ I 
was a troublesome child, and made twelve of my sisters miserable 
for a year before I joined them by ratifying the Constitution, May 
29, 1790. 


Song: Toe STAR SPANGLED BANNER.” 


* * * 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 
Is your blackboard an ornament to the room ? 
Are you doing anything in the way of teaching 
civies? 
Ir you have a flag keep it in use, in the schoolroom 
usually, out of doors occasionally. 


Srna1No, of the stirring, rapturous kind, should be more 
frequently injected into the routine work of the school. 


Tue architect who plans a schoolhouse without provid- 
ing for the best closets and pure air ought to be indictable. 


Ir is weakness for the teacher to aspire to be the ‘“ best 
teacher in the place.” The strong teacher is content to 
improve ppon her own work every day and hour. 


Teacuers should pay special attention to the light of 
the room. Shades or inside blinds should be frequently 
adjusted. Dazzling sunlight is as bad as too little light. 


Treacuers frequently fail to use to advantage the sta- 
tistical tables in the geographies. They are among the 
most important things in the book, but they are not to be 
memorized. They are to be studied in the class under 
the direction of the teacher, who draws valuable lessons 
from them, and these lessons will be easily remembered. 


THE FLAG IN SCHOOL. 


BY WM. F. PORTER. 


Through the efforts of the Patriotic Order Sons of strength to this subject, it behooves us, who labor in 
smaller fields, to make at least some attempt to follow in 


their footsteps. 
I have no suggestion to make about putting |. 


America and other organizations, the national flag is be- 
ing placed in the roomsand on the buildings of our public 
schools. 
them on the buildings, but having been put in a dilemma 
about how the flags should be put in schoolrooms, and 
having settled the matter satisfactorily, I do have some- 
thing to suggest. 

Cut out of tin a shield or an eagle of proper propoi- 
tions, and suited in size to the flags. Make tin sockets 
large enough to hold the staff, and solder two sockets to 
each shield at an angle of about 20° from a horizontal 
line. Nail the shield or eagle to the wall, gild it, and 
put your flags in. 

The sockets being placed at an angle of 20° will allow 
the flag to hang without folds. This is desirable, for 
otherwise it will catch dust and soon soil. This is one 
of the advantages claimed for the scheme. Others are 
that the flags may be removed and cleaned or put away 
during vacation. The support is permanent, is in itsell 
an ornament, and in aceord with the emblem. 


WRITING THE PRONUNCIATION. 


The pronunciation match is having quite a run. We 
have referred to it several times, and have given lists of 
words, indicating their pronunciation. We now give a 
list, without indicating their pronunciation. This will cal] 
for as much thought and skill “to the square inch” as 
any exercise that has yet been tried. It will be worth 
several pronunciation matches, in its way. 

Teachers will be surprised to find how little their pu- 
pils know about the meaning of pronunciation marks in 
the dictionary. 

Place the words upon the board before school opens 
and keep them covered till ready for the exercise. Then 
allow twenty or thirty minutes for the pupils to write the 
pronunciations. Exchange these papers and let the pro- 
nunciations be read as written. This will settle many 
questions of ability on the part of the pupils, and will aec- 
quaint the teachers with sundry weaknesses. 


tenet excise lyceum tribunal 
drama caret dado nape 

used ordeal turquois era 

troth suite indissolable elegiac 
vicar sesame sumac cuneiform 
docile photographer lever amateur 
humor telegraphy almond ere 

exhale recitation contents communist 
exhaust research interest onyx 
turbine soprano Italian resource 
valet decorous vagary sardanapalus 
courtesy pyrites museum 


TOPICAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


BY L. DUPONT 8YLE, 
Professor of History and Economics, State University, Colorado. 


While American colleges are still far from being what 
they ought to be, great advances have certainly been made 
in their systems of instruction within the memory of men 
who, a decade ago, were undergraduates. Along no line 
has this advance been more marked than along the line 
of American history. In 1877 or ’78, when I was an 
undergraduate at Yale, a distinct and independent course 
was first offered in American political history. Before 
that time, Professor Sumner’s lectures to the post-gradu- 
ates constituted, I believe, all the instruction offered in 
the study of our institutions. As Professor Samner was 
obliged to give a large portion of his valuable time to the 
drudgery of teaching undergraduates the elements of 
political economy and sociology, his time for other work 
was necessarily limited. I believe that he has now been 
relieved of much of this task work,—to the joy of those 
whose privilege it has been to listen to his unrivaled lect- 
ures on American history, a course that now requires two 
years to deliver. Happy and rare the Congressman who 
possesses a tithe of the knowledge and insight displayed 
in these lectures ? 

In addition to Professor Sumner’s work in this line, 
Yale has a special instructor for American history,— 
Prof. G. B. Adams. At Harvard, instruction in this 
branch is given by three teachers. At Johns Hopkins, 
Professors Adams and Ely devote much of their time to 
American history, and at Cornell the Rev. Moses Coit 
lyler gives exclusive attention, I believe, to this subject. 
With our four leading universities devoting so much 


For the possible benefit of other men in 
mall institutions, who, like myself, are burdened with 
work in political economy in addition to what they have 
to do in history, I note here, briefly, a course I am 
giving in American history that seems to interest stu- 
dents, and is certainly showing them, to their surprise, 
what they do not know about their country and its institu- 
tions. 

My class, like the classes in most Western colleges, is 
composed of students who are too mature to be held down 
to mere textbook work, and are yet not mature enough to 
be instructed to do original work without supervision. 
A middle course has been adopted. In covering the 
period from the formation of the Constitution to the end 
#f Jackson’s second administration, I take as guides or 
threads to hang discourse on, the following works in the 
“American Statesmen Series”: Lodge’s Hamilton, 
Morse’s Jefferson, and Sumner’s Jackson. All but the 
first mentioned are written with critical impartiality ; in 
Lodge’s book, while the leading facts are clearly pre- 
sented, there is a certain intellectual “sloppiness” (if I 
may be allowed the expression) that needs to be wiped 
away by the instructor. For the information in these 
books I hold the students strictly accountable by means of 
a monthly examination and a short quiz daily. The part 
of the daily recitation not otherwise occupied I spend in 
enlarging upon points mentioned in the text. For infor- 


mation thus conveyed, the students are also held account- 
able on examination. 


In connection with each book mentioned above, I re- 
quire the students to read up topics, and, from time to 
time, lecture to the class upon them. Here is where the 
students get the most benefit, of course, and where the 
lack of a good library is sorely felt. About a hundred 
books on American history are all I have to refer to, yet 
even with this meager outfit some good work is bein 
done,—nothing, of course, in the way of strictly ori inal 
work, but in the way of getting the students attiond 
to consult various authorities, to annotate, to compare, to 
look all around a subject, to express easily and forcibl 
the results of their investigations. While each ail A 
speaks, the rest of the class (including the Sideline! 
resolves itself into a critical audience, that questio ‘ 
discusses the speaker’s statements whenever gy 


In connection with the life of : 
H 
signed the following topics ; amilton, I have as- 


1, Some Precedents follo ed by Hami 
Economics, Oct., '88, ton. —Quarterly Journal of 


of the arms are under control. 


8. The Jay Treaty.—Von Holst’s Constitutional History, |, 
122-8; also the article in Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Science, 
4. Relations with France.—Gilman’s Munroe, Chap. III. and Ly, 

5 { The Alien and Sedition Laws. Articles in Lalor; also 

’ 1 Kentucky and Virginia Resolutions. Gay’s Madison, 

Chap. XV. 

6. The Colony of New York.—Lodge’s Short History of the En- 
glish Colonies in America, Chap. XVI. and XVIL.; Winsor’, 
Narrative and Critical History, Vol. ILI., Chap. X. 

7. Biographical Sketches of Burr, the Randolphs, Jay, and in 
general of any distinguished names found in the text.—Appleton’s 
Cyclopedia of American Biography. 

8. The Compromises in the Constitution.— Fiske, Critical Period 
of American History, Chap. VI. ; Vou Holst, L., 49-63. 

9, American Finance Before 1812.—Sumnuer, History of Amer- 
ican Currency, 1-72; Bolles, Financial History of the United States, 
1-216, 

Further to interest my students I post every month, 
with brief comments, a list of historical articles in current 
magazines. I can sometimes get a man to do reading in 
this way who would do no more than he has to in regular 
work. My list for this month reads : 


1. March. Atlantic. Bennington, Ticonderoga, aod Oriskany. 


[Good. } 
A Bird’s View of America. [Review of 
Boyce’s American Commonwealth, Fair. | 
Reminiscences of Wm. H. Seward. 
[ Poor. | 
Harper. The Institute of France. (Interesting, 
but light. } 
Comments on Canada. 
>> Century. Rules of the House of Representatives. 


[ Does not go to the bottom of the evil. | 
7. January. Edinboro’. Our Kin Beyond the Sea. [To be read 
for the sake of contrast with No. 2. | 


If any teacher is interested in this plan, I shall be 
glad to publish in future my “ Topics on Jefferson and 
Jackson.” 


THE SCIENCE AND ART OF WRITING. 
BY H. W. BEARCE, M. D. 


MOVEMENT. 

If we expect children to become good writers, we must 
train them in a good movement, in control of the arm and 
hand, and give them an abundance of practice. 

Hand drawing is a different thing from handwriting. 
Good handwriting ought to be attained in three years, 
though hand drawing usually extends through the entire 
course. Some pupils are taught to draw down the col- 
umns as well as across the columns, in blocks, bounded on 
every side. Fear of prison bars, right, left, above, below, 
makes scholars cowardly as well as slow. We allow to 
spend an hour on a page that ought not to require fifteen 
minutes. No one would think of teaching any other sub- 
ject after the manner altogether too common. The time 
is not far distant when teachers will be examined in meth- 
ods in penmanship as in other subjects. 

The writing required of the child is often far beyond 
the power of his weak, unskilled hand to accomplish. 
Who would think of teaching a child gymnastics before 
it could stand alone; to dance before it could walk? 
And yet we give tasks as impossible before the muscles 
We will welcome the day 
when pupils will be examined in their ability to take a 


natural, easy position, and write with a good movement, 
rapidly and legibly ; then teachers will not work for ideal 
copy-books to pass around on examination days. Busi- 
ness men choose their clerks largely for their efficiency in 
writing legibly and rapidly. The business college would 
soon have no place among successful institutions if it 


adopted the public school method to which I have re- 
ferred. 


No one can write well till the arm and hand are suffi- 


ciently trained. We must give them the best means for 
bringing them into subordination to the will. To this end 
“seipaines teach natural position and movements thoroughly. 
= teaching the proper movement we must consider the 
peculiarities of the hand and arm. ‘The muscles of the 
arm are made for large or heavy work. The fingers are 
for small or light work, such as holding the pen, while the 
arm guides the motions. The hand should slip over the 
paper on the surface of the nails of the last two finger*- 
The end of all motion should be a combined movement of 
the forearm and fingers. The muscles of the arm extend- 
ing and contracting assist materially in forming the longer 


2, The Whiskey Insurrection. —Stevens’ Galatia, Chap, 


” and down strokes and in connecting letters, while the 
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necessary to finish the ever-changing picture. Do not 
call this a muscular movement, but a forearm movement. 

Place your hand on your shoulder, and you will find it 
is impossible to make the slightest motion that will not 
be regiztered at this important point. It is not necessary 
to talk about the muscular movement in order to teach it. 
Tell the little children that you are going to play turtle 
with your hand and arm. Place your arm upon your 
rollbook cover, and stand with your right side to the class. 
Let your sleeve represent the body of said animal, your 
wrist the neck, and your hand the head. Push your arm 
forward and back without moving the fingers. Have 
them follow you. Leave the pen alone. One thing at a 
time, and that done well. Practice this motion forward, 
back, right, left, round and round, till they have it. 

The whole arm movement is only valuable as a means 
to the forearm, and in drilling to break up the stiff finger 
movements. From one exercise to the other will bring 
the happy medium for which we are striving. In general, 
leave the whole arm movement for drill work, writing 
large capitals, and for those who believe flourishing is 
practical writing. This is of great value as a calisthenic 
evercise, as it strengthens that center of all motion in this 
art, the shoulder. A knowledge of this motion is of 
value in writing on the last line of the page of a thick 
book or when standing, where there is little or no rest for 

When the pupil has a perfect knowledge of the natural 
position of the body, hand, and arm, can hold the pen in 
a natural, easy position, and understands the forearm 
movement, proceed to drill him in movement exercises. 
In this way a child may learn to write in a few months 
instead of devoting years to it. Movement is a good ser- 
vant, but a bad master ; all movement and no form will 
result in a class of scribblers; while all form and no 
movement will give labored, cramped writers. 

* We must educate the hand and eye at the same time, 
as in writing they are complementary to each other ; but 
you must not attempt to teach the making of unfamiliar 
forms by the use of untried movements. Use plenty of 
paper and books in combining lessons in movement and 
form. Precede every writing lesson by movement drills, 
that pupils may have confidence in their own powers. 
The child should write three pages of smooth lines in the 
time usually taken to write one. 

Form, except as it is necessary to legibility, should be 
subordinate to the movement with which it is produced, 
though the copy-book occupies an important place in the 
study of writing, as it places the model before the child 
when he has acquired the movement by previous practice. 
Architects, draughtsmen, and engineers are frequently 
poor penmen, because the movement required in writing 
is radically different from that in using the brush, pencil, 
or tools. When teaching writing we cannot get good re- 
sults through drawiog methods. Movement drills will 
give confidence to the slow, ease to the awkward, strength 
to the weak, legibility and beauty to the writing of all. 
Grace in movement gives graceful results on paper. 
Good writing as a science demands cultivation of the rea- 
soning powers; as an art, manual dexterity produced by 
true practice, guided by high ideals. 


BOTANY. 


BY W. EDGAR TAYLOR, 
Nebraska State Normal School. 

These outlines are intended for summer schools and 
teachers’ institutes, and they may serve as an elementary 
handbook for individual work on the part of the young 
teacher. Great care should be exercised that the student 
may see the development of one part of the plant from 
the other parts, and the special effort made by each plant 
to adapt itself to the surroundings, that it may propagate 
its kind. We are to study the life history of the plant 
rather than its name. Spend no time trying to fix in the 
mind certain botanical terms and arbitrary classifications, 
but keep near at hand some suitable glossary, or give the 
explanations as needed. See that full and neat notes and 
accurate drawings are made, and that each drawing has 
its proper connection with all preceding work of the same 
nature. Where only one ordinary recitation period is 
given to botany, it is best to attempt no laboratory work 
in the schoolroom, and to spend the time discussing ex- 
periments tried and observations made outside of school 


conclusion formulated by the class till all observations 


Pror. E. T. TOMLINSON, 


As far as possible each student should prepare his ap- 
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hours. No answer should be given by the instructor or Classical Department 


nee inati 
essary for a proper determination have been made. All communications for this Department should be sent to the Editor, 


1145 Mary Street, Elizabeth, N. J 


paratus and collect his own material fresh from the 
field. It will be found profitable to make frequent ex- 
eursions into the woods and fields, around ponds and 
streams, the teacher calling the attention of his class, not 


here ; the class may be encouraged to bring these lower 
plants into the schoolroom, and, when practicable, grow]... it at tight. 


means of a thin metal. Through this cork slide a rod on which | the Latin. 


rod; this projecting end, sharpened and upturned, passes through| he must be able to tell 


tion, —one part to be used as a drawer for keeping glish and English into 


Immediately below the lenses make an opening in the top of 


below the object, at an angle of about forty-five degrees, answers 
for a reflector even better than a mirror. The object rests on a 
piece of clear glass over the opening in the top of the box. Fora 
magnifier procure a microscope consisting of several lenses. 

To make a mounted needle, take a five sewing needle, and 
break off about one third so that it will not be too long and springy, 
then with a pair of pinchers force it into a handle, point first; 
withdraw the point, and finally force the needle in again with the 
point out. Sometimes it is well to make an opening in the handle 
with a sharp awl, and fasten the needle in place by pouring in 
melted sealing wax. Old pen-stocks may be used for handles. If 
desired, the needle may be easily bent by heating it to redness in a 
flame. When bent, heat it red once more and plunge quickly into 
water to temper it. Rubbing on an oil-stone may be necessary to 


upon the board. 


is devoted to the study, 
with the Latin authors 


a liking for the subject. 


require of the pupil the 


Yeast PLant.— is devoted sometimes to 
of the lesson, but more 


something consists of particles, which may be separated from the 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE TO MAKE LATIN MORE 


PRACTICAL? 


If by ‘‘ practical”? is meant, ‘‘ that may be reduced to actual 
od . use,’’ it seems to me that the only possible answer to the above 
only to flowers, but fungi, lichens, mosses, equiseta, question is, Give the pupil a more thorough knowledge of the lan- 
slimes, and scums, as well as helping them to make a few| guage. And whether the end in view be merely mental discipline 
examinations, and occasionally telling them something of |or ability to use the language in original investigation in the depart- 


the life history of each class. The teacher need not stop|™en!s of history, law, philology, or theology, this knowledge may 
be best attained by holding up as an aim before the pupil the aec- 


quirement of such a mastery over the language that he may readily 


and care for them, making suitable notes and observations! Ia beginning Latin, this is the ideal that we place before the 


from day to day. pupil from the very start, that he is to acquire the ability to grasp 
the thought of the Latin sentence without translating iato English, 
Microscorr AnD NeEDLES.— avd that the translation into English is to be not a word for word 


To make a simple dissecting microscope take an ordinary rendering, but the expression in the best English of which the pupil 
crayon box having a sliding lid, and to the back attach a cork by| is capable, of the thought already acquired through the medium of 


slides another cork, or else have the rod of sufficient size totake} The drill in grammar, both in etymology and in syntax, is per- 
the place of the cork. Wind one end of a piece of small stiff wire| sistent and severe. In the treatment of nouns aud adjectives, the 
around the rod, while the other end projects at right angles to the| pupil is trained to distinguish at a glance the stem and ending, and 


the different uses, so far as he has learned 


holes in the handle of the magnifier. The lenses are focused by| them, that nouns with any given case ending may have in a sen- 
sliding the rod up or down and fastening by means of a small|tence. With regard to verbs, he must acquire facility in distin- 
wedge. guishing stem, mood, and tense signs, and personal endings. 


The box may be divided into two parts by a parti- From the first, the class has numerous exercises, —Latin into En- 


Latin,— illustrating the principles already 


» é acquired. These are usually given orally by the teacher, individu- 
accessories, the other to be arranged as follows : als of the class replying with the translation; though often the 


translations of the English into Latin are written on the board for 


the box. A piece of wood covered with white paper and placed |criticiam by the class. So long as the “‘ Lessons’? is used, the reei- 
tations are entirely with closed books, unless the work in hand be 


sight reading. And in this case, the sentences are usually written 


ROMAN HISTORY. 


Our work in Roman history commences with the second term of 
the year in which Latin is began. One hour daily during this term 


and after this it is pursued in connection 
read by the class. ‘The aim of the term's 


work is to fix thoroughly in the pupil’s mind the fundamental facts 
of Roman history, and, not less important, to inspire his mind with 


For the accomplishment of the first end, we have found it best to 


thorough mastery of some short textbook. 


At present we are using Pennell’s Ancient Rome. Beside this, 
eight or ten pages from Merivale’s short history, treating of the 
seenete opuguaaen. day's lessons, are assigned each day to the class for reading. From 


BRANCH I.—SEXLESS PLANTS, OR PROTOPHYTA. |a quarter toa half-hour of each recitation is reserved, to be occu- 
pied by the teacher or by some member of the class. This period 


the more complete treatment of some point 
often to some point pertaining to Roman 


Experiments afford evidence (t) that there big * something ~ antiquities. In this way a fair view is presented of the life of the 
yeast which provokes fermentation ; (2) that this something may | Roman,—his religion, games, dress, buildings, schools, social life, 
have its efficiency destroyed by a high temperature; (3) that this|etc. And I have found that the most interesting method of impart- 
ing such information is to read a or of 
: : : . ing the facts I wish to teach. For example, Wallace in Ben Hur 
acid which emntgnes thous by a fine filter; (4) that these particles oleae a very interesting description of 4 Roman ship; a Roman 
may be contained in the air, and that they may be strained off from | feast is described in Becker’s Gallus. Beside these books, I have 
the air by causing it to pass through cotton wool.’’—Huzley and| been able to draw largely from novels written by Ebers, Ekstein, 
Martin’s Biology. Taylor, Balwer, and others. GeorGE B. TRUMBULL. 
Colgat: Academy, Hamilton, N. Y. 


1. Select three strong, wide-mouth bottles, and prepare 


as follows : 
(a) Fresh yeast, a small quantity of sugar, anda half pint of 


cold water ; keep in a cold place. 


The sentiment seems 


pare, after-which formulate your conclusions in reference 


couple of hours ? 


plants. Stain with iodine and note : Cure. 


tisements. 


ney derangements. 


At regu lar intervals, for several hours, carefully com- time has arrived when ‘‘ the poor chaps don’t have no chance. 
There is some truth in as The poor we not a out from mak- 
. ing a livelihood, but the gulf between riches and poverty continu- 
to these experiments. 4 ally grows more difficult to cross. As the country bec.mes densely 
2. Prepare a bottle as in the first preparation under | populated keen basiness competition decreases the chances for ac- 

nomber 1, and experiment. wealth by business 
’ ut the same conditions vastly improve the chances for g suc- 
(a) Is light necessary? Is the result affected by tightly corking | those who can out in new Paths, can 
the bottle 2? What takes place on removing the cork, after a) ‘True merit, in commodity or ability, will win easily and with 
grand in this country, if masses Can 
P ightly through th k of | nize it. his recognition can only be accomplished by what are 

the bottle and place What a marvelous success has attended the thorough introduction 
what results? Why? Lower a lighted match into the bottle;|to the world of the merits of + MS Es for kidney 
hat result ? What gas is given off ia fermentation ? disease, — Warner's Safe Cure. Hon. H. H. Warner first came to 
A know of its curative power by being restored to health from what 
3. Mount a small quantity of the fermenting fluid, and |the doctors pronounced a fatal kidney trouble. He concluded the 
. . ‘ world ought to know of it, and in the ten years since he began its 
with the high power of the microscope, note the yeast manufacture he has spent millions of dollars in advertising the Safe 


till cells are found “ reproducing by internal ¢ell-form- Mr. Warner has something the people want, tells them so, then 
ation,” proves it to their satisfaction ; success follows ag a matter of course, 


POOR PEOPLE'S CHANCES. 


; . Some years ago a city missionary was crossing one of the parks 
warm water ; keep in ® warm pl 4 2 in New York on the Sabbath day and said to a lad, ‘* What are you 

(b) Fresh yeast, a small quantity of sugar, and a half pint of | doing here, breaking the Lord's day? You ought to be at church 
and worshipping God instead of breaking the Sabbath in pope 
; sugar; : The poor lad in his rags looked up at the city missionary and said : 
water, Oh, sir, it’s very easy for you to telk that way, but God knows 


warm place, that we poor chaps ain’t got no chance,”’ 


to be growing that in the United States the 


His methods have been ingenious,—sometimes, perhaps, open to 


(a) That the starch grains are stained or purple. bat they had a 
yeast ish br howing the But mark! he never would have sec a four-fold return of the 
vast sums thus expended if the real merit of the remedy hed not 


of protoplasm. been fully proven to the millions of people reached by his adver- 


4. Spread out a small quantity of yeast in a thin lay wy Ten years of increasing success of Warner's Safe Care is due, — 


on slices of a fresh cut potato, or carrot, and place, with | first, to intelligent aad pleasing edvertisiag, by whieh the people 
. : were made acquainted with the remedy; second, to the trae wort 
wet blotting-paper, under an inverted tumbler, or other glass | dheting to be tie 


vessel. Examine, from day to day, with a high power, | only specific for kidney disease and all diseases growing out of kid- 
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Do you teach what care plants need ? 


Nationav Horipay, Tuesday, April 30. 


Tue railroads will sell tickets at reduced rates to Beth- 
lehem and return on July 6; good to return till Aug. 3. 


Canpipates for certificates to teach in the public 
schools of Boston will be examined August 20, 21, and 22, 
in the Girls’ High School, West Newton street. 


Tae Boston School Board is talking about having its 
oratory advertised at so much a column in some daily 
paper. The public is more interested in what it does 
than in what it says. 


THE bulletin of the American Institute of Instruction 
will be issued in May, and will contain a full account of 
the arrangements for the meeting at Bethlehem, July 8-12. 
Send a stamp to President George A. Littlefield, Newport, 
R. I., and you will receive a copy by mail as soon as 
issued. 


THE superintendents of New England will assemble in 
Boston, Friday, May 24. All new superintendents should 
report at once to the secretary, Supt. W. C. Bates, of 
Canton, Mass., who should also be notified of any change 
of address, in order that his printed list may be made 
free from error. 


S. B. Capen, of the Boston School Board, has a sharp 
eye on the strategic points in reform. His latest and one 
of his best efforts is to secure such legislation as will aid in 
procuring janitors who know their business, by requiring 
that all new appointees shall come under the civil service 
regulations of the state and pass examinations in all mat- 
ters in which they should be experts, 


Cou. R. T. Avcumury, the founder and supporter of 
the New York trade schools, has made an offer of $3,000 
a year for three years to Philadelphia for a similar school 
in that city, and a similar offer is to be made by him for 
a Boston school. ‘The plan provides for 400 students in 
plumbing, brick-laying, plastering, stone-cutting, house and 
sign painting, fresco painting, carpentering, and _black- 
smithing. He works through the Master Builders’ Asso- 
iations, and not through school committees. 


MINNESOTA NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


The charge has been made, with some degree of prom- 
inence, that the normal schools of Minnesota are prepar- 
ing teachers for the cities and villages, and that the rural 
districts reap little benefit therefrom, as was the intention 
of their early advocates. This is no new charge. Every 
state has passed through it, as every family does through 
the measles period of childhood. But the reply made to 
the charge is so definite that it merits the attention of 
every educator. ; 

Only a small proportion of those who enter the normal 
school of the new states complete the course. They re- 
main long enough to get the advantage of the methods of 
teaching the common branches. This class is greatly ben- 
efited, and teach almost exclusively in the rural districts. 

Statistics, covering especially the counties without large 
cities, show conclusively the rapid growth in the number 
of normal teachers in proportion to the whole number. 
There has been an increase of forty per cent. in the pro- 


portional number of normal teachers. 

3} Year. Teachers. Normal. Per Ct. 
1885, 6,813 1,247 18 
1686, ... 7,136 1,367 19 
7,288 1,741 24 
1888, . . 7,555 1,998 26 

Further study of statistics shows that this increase in 


the rural districts is even greater, having increased their 
proportion of school teachers more than fifty per cent. 

This is not due to the fact that the cities have fewer trained 
teachers, but that the cities are training their teachers ih 
special rather than in state schools. Eighty per cent. of 
the students in the normal schools are children of farmers, 
mechanics, and day laborers, from rural districts or from 
the humbler class in cities, so that even if they go to the 
city to teach, benefit is done these families, and reflexively 
the communities from which they come. 


MEMORY. 


Dr. Edward Pick, the master of the art of mnemonics, 
makes the following suggestions regarding the funda 
mental principles of a good memory : 
There are some things we can literally never forget 
because of the strength of the impression when learned 
or experienced. We never have all things in mind, nor 
a great many things at the same time. The stronger 
drive out the weaker; when two are equal they recall 
each other and abide together. The secret of a good 
memory is to consider but two things at atime. To re- 
peat one thing indefinitely does not help one to remember it, 
nor to repeat a dozen things over and over again does not 
aid the memory; but associate anything clearly with 
another thing even for an instant and it is liable to abide. 
Dr. Pick had an audience of several hundred in Music 
Hall, and tried this experiment. He asked that they 
would not try to remember at all,—in fact, that they try 
to forget everything he said except the two things before 
them for the moment, and gave these words: I associate 
table and wood, wood and forest, forest and bird, bird 
and song, song and voice, voice and telephone, telephone 
and electricity, electricity and explosion, explosion and 
mine, mine and gold, gold and Australia, Australia and 
navigation, navigation and wind, wind and summer 
mer and field. When through this exercise, no poh hav- 
ing tried to remember a thing, that audience could o; 
that list straight through and could give it ehienac 
and the writer, not having thought of the list since that 
time, and not having made a list of them, now recalls j 
Of course it will at once be recognized b «2 
many as one 
great fundamentals in a much advertised but emi 
nently secret system of mnemonics. Dr, Pick has aide 


som- 


respect for the use made of this illustration, and with 
him it is no more than an illustration of a simple principle 
in memory that you don’t need to think hard, that you 
don’t need to have a great idea with which to expel 
lesser one, but that you want to clearly associate two 
things. 

Any teacher will do well to try this with her school by 
way of diversion. It may be made to help materially in 
school work. 


LIFE INSURANCE AND EDUCATION. 


The Life Insurance Underwriters’ Association ban- 
queted some of the local leaders in educational matters 
at Young’s Hotel, Wednesday evening of last week, and 
the addresses were educational. The president of the 
association—Mr Kilborn,—made the suggestion, which 
was warmly received by the college men present, that 
men might endow educational institutions through life or 
endowment policies. Active business men, or young men 
whose income is greater than their absolute wealth, might 
carry with ease policies in favor of their alma mater. 
If this could become general, the time would come when 
colleges would receive with practical regularity large sums. 
President Eliot spoke of life insurance as a special bless- 
ing to teachers whose incomes were steady, but the de- 
mands upon whom are such as to make it impracticable 
for them to amass wealth for their family or even to pro- 
vide for their advanced life. He made the further sug- 
gestion that some plan might be devised through which 
by the payment of a specified sum regularly, from the 
time a child was born, he might have an annuity of $400 
a year when 18, 19, 20, and 21 years of age, the assess- 
ments not to be paid in case of the death of the father, 
nor the annuity in case of the death of the child. (This 
latter phase of the case was not President Eliot’s.) 


NEW HARVARD. 


The public will watch with much interest the regula- 
tions at Harvard College which promise to make a new 
institution of the “ oldest university in the country.” It 
modifies the discipline, the intellectual work, the local and 
far-reaching influence of the college. 


The freshman class is placed under the special charge of a com- 
mittee of the faculty, each member of which acts as adviser toa 
certain portion of the class. Every freshman is required to submit 
his choice of studies to his adviser at or before the beginning of the 
year, and his work is to be carried on under the supervision of that 
officer. He may consult his adviser upon any topic relating to his 
college life. 

A record is to be kept of all absences from college exercises. 
Any choice of elective courses which calls for attendance on more 
than three lectures or recitations in those elective courses on any 
one day of the week must receive the written approval of the dea. 

No changes of elective studies are allowed after the beginning «f 
the year, except by leave of a committee of the faculty, to whom 
application must be made in writing with a fall statement of the 
reasons for the proposed change. 

Every student is required to satisfy the instructor in each of his 
courses of study that he is performing the work in a systematic 
manner. Suitable tests are to be provided, and all delinquents are to 
be reported to the dean. The dean may administet admonition at 
his discretion. 

Any student excluded from a course may be required to place 
himeelf under the direction of a tutor. Students on probation may 
be required to put themselves under the direction of a private tutor 
approved by the dean, or to report daily to a college officer, or to 
do both. 

Registration is hereafter to be compulsory on the first day of the 
academic year, between 9 a.m. and 1 p-m., and on the first week 
day after the Christmas and April recesses, before 12 o’clock noon. 


THE STATE AND HER SCHOOLS. 


In this day of public versus private school agitation 
over the responsibility and privilege of the parent and 
the state, it is in every way important that we go beneath 
the surface and study principles. Secretary Dickinson 
has probably no superior in historical knowledge, in phi- 
losophy of educational history, and habit of systematic 
research, hence any utterance of his upon this subject is 
as high authority as we cancommand. In his fifty-second, 
the last, annual report for the Massachusetts Board of 
Education he treats this subject at length. The follow: 
ing is his argument 
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‘* A free state isa community of persons living and acting to- 
gether under a permanent organization centrolled by self-imposed 
rules for the protection of these persons in the enjoyment of their 
natural rights, and for their development into good citizens. The 
state and the people are one and the same, and to declare what the 
state can do is to affirm what the people may do for themselves; 
they are their own rulers, As men living in the individual condi- 
tion only, holding no social relations with 'one another, can neither 
protect themselves in the possession of their rights, nor develop 
their social natures, the existence of the state is a necessity. The 
state has its origin in the nature and wants of man. If the nature 
and wants of man require the existence of the state for his well- 
being, then, like man himself, it must have a divine origin. The 
state being the people acting together as a community under self- 
imposed rules, it must have the right to exercise supreme civil 
power. The sovereignty of the state includes its right to exist, and 
this right must be higher than all other civil rights. When the 
state is in danger, even the property and the life of individuals 
must be offered in its defence, The state, therefore, in its neces- 
sity, may interrupt and suspend the ordinary course of rights in 
their reference to the individual. ’ 

‘“* There are three conditions necessary to the formation and con- 
tinued existence of a free state. One is an intelligent people, who 
have the independent power of knowing each for himself what hu- 
man rights are; another is a virtuous people who are ever ready to 
render to one another whatever is justly due; and a third is a 
homogeneous people, who are disposed to act together as a people. 
The existence and prevalence of intelligence and virtue, and a com- 
mon sympathy among the people, require a wise, faithful, and uni- 
versal application of the inflaences of a common education. It 
was not an accident that the colonists from the first made ample 
provisions for popular education. They knew that there must be 
cultivated in the minds of those that were to be formed into a 
democratic state the power to think for themselves, and the dispo- 
sition to exercise an enlightened conscience in all their social rela- 
tions with one another. They kuew also that popular education 
could be secured in no other way than by public schools, organized 
and controlled and supported by the state; for in no other way can 
instruction be made common and in harmony with the constitution 
of the state, or regular and universal attendance be secured, or am- 
ple and constant means of support be provided. A common train- 
ing of the people of a free state is necessary, that through a com- 
mon development they may be disposed to think alike concerning 
the fundamental principles which should form the basis of civil 
government, and to exercise that common sympathy by which 
alone it is possible for human individuals to become a people. The 
necessary conditions of unity in thinking and feeling by a people 
are educational institutions in which the youth may be trained to- 
gether by common courses.of study, pursued in accordance with a 
common method. Such institutions are possible only as they are 
established, organized, and controlled by the state. For the well- 
being of a self-governed state, it is not enough that the people re- 
ceive some disciplinary school education. They must receive it in 
the schools of the people. The establishment of common public 
schools supported and governed by the state, and the compulsory 
education of all the children in these schools, so far, at least, as is 
necessary to intelligent, loyal citizenship, are made clearly neces- 
sary by the state’s supreme necessity. This necessity is the solid 
ground on which is founded the right and duty of the state to sup- 
port public schools directed by its own government. 

‘* The compulsory laws of the commonwealth, requiring the sap- 
port of public schools and the attendance of the children, suspend the 
ocdinary course of rights of the individual, with reference to his 
exclusive use of his own property and his absolute control of his 
own family. The justice and authority of these laws will appear 
when it is shown that they have their origin in the state’s supreme 
necessity. There will appear the supreme right of the state to levy 
a general tax for the support of public instruction, and to compel 
all the children to avail themselves of its advantages. It should 
not be forgotten that our schools are common public schools. This 
implies that there is some knowledge which all should know, and 
some mental cultivation which all should receive. The funda- 
mental idea of a system of public common schools, supported and 
controlled by the state, is that of common education, which every 
citizen of the state must receive as a necessary preparation for citi- 
zenship. This education must produce such states of mind as are 
favorable to a common belief in these general principles, and that 
particular form of civil government which the people have pledged 
themselves to accept and maintain.’’ 


BOSTON LETTER. 


T. H. Barnes, one of the senior grammar masters, a graduate 
of the Bridgewater State Normal School, has been transferred 
from the Biglow to the Gaston School, succeeding Charles Goodwin 
Clark. He is succeeded in the Biglow by Fred H. Ripley, of the 
Andrew School. Mr. Ripley is also a graduate of Bridgewater, is 
president of the submasters’ club. The readers of the JOURNAL 
wiH remember him by bis brilliant defence of an unusual position 
relative to the copula and attribute.-——Mr. Thomas Cushing, for- 
merly of the Chauncy Hall School, celebrated his 75th birthday on 


Wednesday. i 


* 

The late Miss Abby W. May, of the Board of Education, is to 
have a memorial, iu the form of a beautiful drinking fountain at the 
junction of Brattle and Craigie streets, Cambridge, erected by Miss 
Mary E. Blatchford. —NMiss Marion Talbot, of Boston, is giving a 


at the Revere House, last Monday evening. ——The Somerville 
High School, George L. Baxter, principal, had a successful and 
every way creditable public day last week.——Rev. Alexander 
McKenzie, D.D., will deliver the commencement address at Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, this year. 

* 7 * 
The ladies’ visiting committee of the Kindergarten for the Blind, 
in Jamaica Plain, entertained a large number of distinguished vis- 
itors last week. The little blind children in their play and recita- 
tion fascinated the company as no children with sparkling eyes 
would have done. Rev. Phillips Brooks, Dr. Samuel Eliot, and 
others, made effective addresses, but the personality of the children 
was the great attraction. More money is needed, and it will be 
forthcoming. 

* 
The annual exhibition drill of the Chauncy Hall Battalion was 
given at the Winslow Rink with fine effect.——Prof. Hamlin 
Garland is giving a course of ten lectures on Satarday mornings 
upon ‘‘ The Landscape Poets of America.’’ 

* 
The Schoolmasters’ Association held its monthly dinner at the 
Parker House, on the 10th iast, the president, James A. Page, 
master of the Dwight School, occupying the chair. The committee 
(Leverett M. Chase, of the Dudley School, chairman) appointed 
to report suitable resolutions on the death of Hon. Charles Lewis 
Flint, submitted the following, which were unanimously adopted : 
Resolved, That the members of this Association in just recognition 
of his eminent public services, his blameless private life, and espe. 
cially his untiring and unselfish labors in the vause of public education 
throughout the whole of ‘his active life, do greatly deplore his death 
and gratefully cherish his memory. 
Resolved, That we sincerely condole with his bereaved family, and 
in token of our respect and sympathy instruct thé secretary of the 
Association to transmit to them a copy of these resolutions. 
In addition to the resolutions, appreciative remarks were made 
by members of the committee, and by Francis A. Waterhouse, 


master of the English High School. 
WARREN WINTHROP. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 


SHALL WE HAVE A PAID BOARD OF EDUCATION ? 
—VIEWS OF COMMISSIONER SELIGMAN.—EpDv- 
CATIONAL EVvENTS.—RESULTS OF 
INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION FOR DEAF 
MuTEes.—MusICAL MENTION. 


{From Regular Correspondent of the JoURNAL.| 
New York, April 11, 1889. 
Although the board of education as a whole, in adopting the re- 
port of the Committee of Eight, scarcely seemed grateful for the 
Public Education Society’s memorial, several of the members, as 
individuals, have considered those unasked-for suggestions with re- 
spectful attention. One of these is Comr. J. DeWitt Seligman, the 
owner of that bright little weekly, the Hpoch, and as sincerely de- 
voted to the welfare of the public schools as any member of the 
board. Ever since the memorial was presented Mr. Seligman has 
been the cordial advocate of one, at least, of its suggestions. He 
quotes, as ‘‘an exceedingly important statement,’’ the following 
paragraph from the memorial : 
** It seems clear that the duties laid upon the board of education 
are too multifarious and dissimilar to be properly attended to by 
any single body composed of ladies and gentlemen who do not give 
them their entire time and attention.”’ 
Mr. Seligman does the italicizing, and says that in his opinion our 
board of education should be made up of men and women who, by 
education, experience, and training, are fitted for such work, who 
have no other business, who are enabled to devote their whole time 
and energy to the work, and who shall receive from the city suitable 
salary. The editor says that the Epoch is firmly of the opinion that 
non-salaried commissioners of education, as well as commissioners 
of education who have anything else to attend to beside their edu- 
cational duties, ought to attend to the “‘ anything else,’’ and be com- 
pelled to resign for others, who will make their educational duties 
their life work. ‘‘ When the time comes for next year’s re-appoint- 
ments, we hope that Mayor Grant will not name any commissioner 
who cannot, or will not, devote his whole time to the duties of his 
office. Our system is becoming so vast that it is absolutely impos- 
sible for business men, physicians, lawyers, or editors who may be 
in the board of education, to devote that time and thought to details 
which are positively demanded. And if the details are not looked 
after, our children are the sufferers.’’ 
* 


The New York Teachers’ Association will hold a ‘‘ centennial 
reception ’’ at Chickering Hall, on Saturday afternoon, when Gen. 
John L. Wheeler will give an illustrated lecture upon ‘‘ Incidents 


of the War for the Union.’’ Mr. Geo. W. Morgan, the well-known 
organist, will be present and contribute to the program. 
* * 


The Conference of Educational Workers, the latest formed of 
the many new educational societies of the city, will hold its second 
meeting at 9 University Place, on Saturday afternoon. The subject 
will be, ‘‘ Form Study in the Kindergarten and Primary Grades.”’ 
Miss Caroline T. Haven, of the Workingman’s School of this city ; 
Miss Mary D. Hicks, of Boston; and Prof, Ss. 

j hich it will be op or is- 
Sarah A. Stewart, the Philadelphia Public Kinder- 
gartner, Miss Sara B. Faweett, and Assistant Superiatendent Calk- 
ins of this city. * A 2 

It is an interesting fact that out of the 3,200 pupils who have 
been graduated from the New York Institution for the Instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb since its opening in 1818, less than one hun- 
dred have been either paupers or criminals. The institation hae 
long been an exponent of the value of industrial training combined 
with intellectual work, teaching portions of almost all the popular 


trades and many professions. Of about 250 comparatively recent 


graduates there are now about 40 teachers, 25 clerks, 5 editors, 11 


course of lectures at Lasell Seminary upon Sanitation.—— Boston - 


Kimball Union Academy Association held jts third annual reunion 


artists, photographers, and engravers, 37 farmers, 28 compositors, 


: 5 carpenters, 9 tailors, and almost all é 


are employed in other skilled occupations. A committee of the 
trustees, of which Charles Augustus Stoddard is the head, have 
been making a special study of the industrial branch of their work, 
with a view to increasing its scope, but have decided that they need 
only recommend the addition of a department of horticulture for 
boys and a cooking school for girls, 

* * 

The most instructive and pleasurable music season New York 
has ever had is fast drawing toa close. The German opera, which 
has been distinguished by the admirable presentation of Wagner's 
Trilogy complete, is over; the Seidl, Gericke, and Thomas orches- 
tral series have closed, and most of the choral societies and small 
clubs,—I am speaking now only of the strictly first-rate musical 


events of the city,—will soon have made their last public appear- 
ance for the season. 

As all the musical features of the year have been exceptionally 
fine, it seems natural that we should be enjoying an unusual series 
of treats in the little spring after-season. Of these Von Bulow’s 
piano recitals are perhaps easily the first; they are certainly at- 
tracting immense crowds. Large and cultivated audiences are also 
hearing Mr. and Mrs. George Henschel, at their charming Monday 
afternoon musicals in Chickering Hall. Of the single concerts that 
belong in this category, none has drawn such an immense and crit- 
ical audience as the Joseffy-Rosenthal entertainment recently given 
at Steinway. It was not only the opportunity to hear these two vir- 
tuosi play duets, and the same pieces on separate pianos, but to 
listen to the most exquisite high soprano that has been heard in 
this hall in a long time. Mlle. Clementina De Vere is almost a 
stranger in New York, but she will never be forgotten by the thou- 
sands who heard her that evening in Mozart's difficult ‘* Magic 
Flute,’’ and the more agreeable encore, which she gave after six 
recalls. The orchestration of that notable evening was by a picked 
band under Walter Damrosch, who led Schumann’s 4th Symphony 
and the Waldweben by Siegfried, with an intelligence and power 
which proves that this hard-working young man has no mean touch 
of the divine flame of genius. HELEN AINSLIE SMITH. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Ring, oh, happy Easter bells ! 

Ring the birth of springtime vernal ! 

Ring the endless love supernal ! 

Ring the dawn of better days, 

Hearts of truth and songs of praise. 
— In the year 1816 Scott produced nine volumes. 
— Another great American magazine, to rival Harper’s and the 
Century, is promised. 
— The venerable historian, George Bancroft, has entirely ceased 
his literary work. 
— Prof. Michel Eugene Chevreul, the eminent French scientist, 
is dead, at the age of 102. _ 
— Thackeray wrote for twelve years without public recognition 
and with little pecuniary return. 

— Macaulay had a package of ‘‘ rejected manuscripts’’ in his 
closet, like many humbler folk. 

— William Black, now forty-six years of age, resides at Brigh- 
ton, the beautiful seaside resort near London. 

— Edward Everett Hale thinks the brain should not be excited 
or worked hard within six hours of retiring. 

— ‘*I hate my voice,’’ said Gladstone, recently. ‘‘ There was a 
time when I conld rely upon it, but that time is passed,’’ 

— Mrs. Humphry Ward is in Italy engaged upon a new novel, 
which is promised as a “ frankly human piece of fiction.’’ 

— Robert Elsmere was first published March 2, 1888. In one 
year 36,000 copies were sold in England and 400,000 in America. 

— Pundita Ramabai has at last succeeded in opening her school 
in India. Her own people have received her kindly, and there is 
every hope for her success. 

— The second prize for English orations at Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, has been awarded to Mr. William H. Buckler, of 
Baltimore. 

— The Geographical Society of Paris is collecting in albums the 
portraits of all persons who have distinguished themselves in 
geography and in travels. 

— An exchange affirms that there are more Odd Fellows in Port- 
land, Me., than in any other town in the world. The seven lodges 
of the city have a fund of $149,615.74. 

— The novelist commonly known as ‘‘E. Marlitt,”’ is Eugenie 
John. She was formerly an actress, but owing to deafness gave up 
her chosen profession to become a novelist. 

— Won Kwang Pei, late of the Chinese Embassy at Washing- 
ton, advocates the expulsion of all Americans in the service of 
China, to offset the exclusion of Chinamen from this country. 

— The Paris Exposition will open on May 5. A series of grand 
fétes has been arranged to last all through the summer, The Ex- 
position will end in September, with the award of prizes. 

— The Literary World, Boston’s standard journal of literary 
criticism, is authority for the statement that the average short 
story by a writer of established reputation brings about $250. 

— Prof. James Bryce, the author of The American Common- 
wealth, is an unusually hard worker professionally, as well as an 
active philanthropist. He is Scotch, is fifty years old, and has 
traveled widely. 

— Charlotte Adams, editor of the American edition of Cassell’s 
Magazine of Art, resides at the Sinclair House, New York City. 
She has been an artist’s model, an actress, and a contributor to the 
leading magazines. 

— Joseph Cook takes twenty-seven weekly papers. He marks 
with red ink what he desires to preserve, his wife usually cutting it 
out. He has many scrap-books and drawers where clippings are 
placed, according to subjects. 

— The Milwaukee College for Ladies is one of the oldest and 
best equipped in the state. It was established by a Woman’s Ed- 
ucation Society under the lead of Miss Catherine Beecher, more 


than forty years ago. Mr. Charles A. Farrar, who has presided 
over the affairs of the institution for the last,fourteen years, has 


sent in his resignation to take effect in June, 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


An Oriental proverb worthy to be remembered is, ‘‘ With time 
and patience each leaf of the mulberry becomes the softest silk.’’ 

In ancient times the fig-tree was sacred to the gods. Its leaves 
composed the crown of Saturn; its branches were borne in proces- 
sion at the feast of Plyntoria, when the statue of Minerva was 
washed. The Romans honored it as having sheltered those marvel- 
ous infants, Romulus and Remus. 

The mulberry has been famous the world over, at least since the 
Babylonian lovers, Pyramus and Thisbe, in despair of the course 
of love running smooth, dyed the pure white bloom with their life 


blood. 
The Rev. F. Gastrel, of Stratford-on-Avon, has covered his 


name with endless infamy as having ‘‘ wantonly and brutishly ”’ cut 
down, in 1786, a mulberry planted by Shakespeare and beloved of 
the immortal bard. 

It is believed that the most beautiful tree of the world is the 
“ Jonesia Asika”’ of India, which bears a red flower of wonderful 
loveliness and fragrance, while the denseness of its foliage is equally 
marvelous. The tamala, another tree of India, bears black blos- 


soms of a most singular shape. 

The most remarkable trees of the world as to size, are the baobab 
of Africa, the coniferm of Upper California, the banyan of India, 
the lindens of Germany, and the oaks and yews of England. 

A chestnut growing on Mount Etna is called by the natives 
‘* Castagna di Cento Cavalla,’’—Chestnut of a hundred horsemen, 
—because it is said that number can occupy its hollow trunk with 
a circumference of 180 feet. 

Among our trees having claim to historic fame are the late la- 
mented ‘* Old Elm ’’ on Boston Common ; the ‘‘ Washington Elm’’ 
at Cambridge, which locates the real presence of the Father of his 
Country when he took command of the Revolutionary forces; the 
‘* Charter Oak’? at Hartford, Conn., in which was long concealed 
from British despotism the charter of the colonies (1687); the 
‘* Treaty Elm’’ on the bank of the Delaware, under which Penn 
treated with the Indians (1682,—fell in 1827). 

The date tree is useful for so many purposes that it seems as if a 
Hindoo could searcely get through life without it. Besides pro- 
viding the inhabitants of its neighborhood with almost everything 
wanted in their domestic economy,—the stems and leaves are made 
into baskets, mats, garments, and roof covering, —its fruit is the chief 
article of food, and its sap is the common drink, “‘ tara,’’ pleasant 
and invigorating, till fermented under the tropical sun and ren- 
dered intoxicating. 


’ GREAT IN SIZE AND AGE, 


Botanists hold the African baobab to be the largest specimen of 
vegetable growth in the world. The stem ordinarily attains only 
ten or twelve feet in height, but its diameter may be thirty-four 
feet, this immense foundation being required to support the weight 
of foliage which forms au exuberant crown of perhaps 160 feet in 
diameter, giving to a smgle specimen the appearance of a grove. 

The finest specimen of the celebrated banyan tree of Ceylon is 
found near Colombo. It throws a meridian shadow over four acres 


of ground, Through its stems run two roads, where are charming 
pillared arcades and leafy vistas ending in cocoa palms. 

Cedars, supposed to be the remains of the forests from which 
King Solomon cut the timbers of the temple three thougand years 
ago, still stand on Mount Lebanon. An authentic record of about 
the close of the seventeenth century, gives sixteen of these that 
measured thirty feet and were more than 100 feet in spread of 
branches. 

A willow at Babylon, in an old garden of Semiramis, is supposed 
to be coéval with her reign. A peculiarsighing of the wind among 
its branches, ia thought by the Arabs to be the voices of spirits, 
whose presence, they say, is baneful to birds and flowers. 

In the Baider valley, near Balaklava. stands a walnut 1,200 
years old, which yields annually from 80,000 to 100,000 nats. The 
product is divided among its owners, five Tartar families. 

There are oaks in England planted before the Norman Conquest 
and yews older still; Pennant called ove at Fountain Abbey in 
Yorkshire, 1,200 years old. Another, in a charchyard in Kent 
was pronounced 2,100 years old about three hundred years ago. ; 

‘* The Cypress of Montezuma,’’ at Chapultepec, Mexico, when 
the Spaniards entered that country, in 1520, was 120 feet in height 
and more than 40 in girth. And the province of Oakaca shows 
the cypress which sheltered Cortez and his troops, still in fine con 
dition. According to De Caudole these trees are 4,000 years old. 

What a wonder are the “‘ Big Trees” of California, which since 
their comparatively recent discovery have been visited by people 
from all parts of the world. The “ Grizzly Giant’’ of the Mari- 
posa grove now under government protection, is 300 feet in height 
with a circumference of 93 feet. Through sixty feet of the hollow 
trunk of the ‘‘ Fallen Monarch”? visitors ride on horseback. The 
= of hyd in the Calaveras grove is arranged for a dancing-hall 

ese an eir peers amon e Pacific Coast : 
lieved to be 3,000 years 


INFLUENCE OF TREES ON CLIMATE, 


In sections of India and Burmah, where exist evidences that at 
some former period rice was widely cultivated, are at present seen 
only the dry beds of torrents, with no water supply except during 
the rainy season. The stripping of the lower hills of trees, by cut- 
ting off the steady flow of the streams, has ruined the rainless 
countries that were dependent on them. 

Year by year the winters in Russia are becoming colder, the 
summers hotter, dryer, and less fruitful, owing to the clearing 


of the woodlands, which has caused evaporation to h 

po such an extent 

ene ar <—_ capacious water-courses are turned to swamp or 
than a generation ago the Khanate of Bok i 

tween 35° and 45° north latitude, was one of the my haioasen, 

inoes uf Central Asia. A mania for forest clearing broke out, aad 

the consequence of ruthless destruction is now manifest in immense 

arid wastes where so lately was an earthly paradise. 


Humboldt, De Saussure, Herschel, and other scientists, made |M 


observations in regard to the inflaence of forest, imate 
ative moistnre, fertility, and healthfulness of pea 
confiemed by the physical condition of the Mediterranean shores 
since the Alps, Apennines, and Pyrenees were deauded of their 
foresta, and have lost the verdure and fertility so glowingly de- 
seribed by ancient geographers and historians, . 


HOME-MADE APPARATUS. 


An article on the above subject appeared in a recent number of 
the JouRNAL. While there is much force in a large part of what the 
writer says, and the value of precision in science teaching will hardly 
be over-estimated by any one, yet the article as a whole seems partial 


and liable to mislead. It is partial because it ignores the instruc- 


tion that should be given on scientific subjects at so early an age 
reached the 


that the child cannot grasp a science. He has not yet ' 
age for that kind of work. This period is the time, not for sci- 
ence teaching, but for gathering the materials out of which the 
science shall be construed, by and for the child, later on. This 
method, I take it, is the only proper one in teaching any science. 
During this early period home-made apparatus is, in many cases, 
preferable to the more expensive and elaborate apparatus of the 
dealers, which is often complex rather than simple, even if the 
latter could be had as cheaply. This is true because the home- 
made apparatus comes nearer to the child and has less of mystery 
about it. Home-made apparatus is better for this work also, be- 
cause much of it can be made by the child himself, and thus 
awaken a degree of interest and thought that could not be aroused 
by any expensive apparatus, which, at an early age, is likely to 
arouse curiosity only. There is a value in the child’s making his 
own apparatus that reaches far beyond the subject under consider- 
ation. It tends strongly to make the child self-reliant. 
It seems to me that this early work in science teaching is of the 
greatest importance, because, in the first place, it reaches by far the 
greater number, and, in the second place, gives the very best possi- 
ble preparation for the development of precision in the later work. 
The writer of the article considered says, “‘ I have yet to hear of 
a piece of home-made apparatus that will accomplish anything in 
this line (precision) worthy of the name of scientific instruction.” 
Eith-r he has been very unfortunate in the home-made apparatus 
that he has seen, or else he has been especially fortunate in the ap- 
paratus that he has purchased. There are many pieces of appa- 
ra‘us that may be made by any teacher of ordinary ingenuity that 
will give as exact results as will any expensive apparatus that I 


have seen. The very thing that he mentions,—vibrating cords,— 
is a case in point. It must be a teacher of wonderfully little inge- 
nuity (and I can hardly imagine that such a one could be a success 
fal teacher of science under any circumstances) who cannot make a 
sonometer that will show as exact results as will those furnished by 
the dealers generally. 

It is no doubt true that a vast deal of miserably poor work is 
being done with home-made apparatus, and that this poor work is 
being called good. I suspect that knowledge of some such cases 
prompted the writing of the article that I am taking exceptions to, 
bat 1 feel sure that careful investigation will show that the teacher, 
not the apparatus, was at fault. Home-made apparatus will not 
make a skilled teacher, neither will the best and most expensive 
apparatus furnished by the dealer. In fact, the latter requires the 
more skillful teacher of the two. 

SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


A REMINISCENCE. 


I much enjoyed your notice, in a recent number of the JOURNAL, 
of Dr. E. E. Higbee. I have known him since his youth. I re- 
member his father also, especially his connection with the following 
incident : 

When Henry Clay visited Burlington, Vt., Higbee was the first 
to grasp him by the hand as he stepped from the boat, but in so 
doing he came near falling, and would have done so had not Clay 
seized him by the collar. ‘‘ Hurrah!’ shouted Higbee, ‘‘ Three 
cheers for Henry Clay! He saved his country three times and 
Higbee once.’’ 

He was a farmer, and had a large family of sons and one 
daughter, all exceedingly bright, and all became prominent. Sev- 
eral of them are merchants, several went through college, and one 
became a teacher of much prominence. I shall never forget the 
first time I saw Elnathan, more than forty years ago. He was 
traching a district school in one of the village districts of Barling- 
ton, and this was a Saturday in late autumn. He hada gun in his 


hand, his pants tucked into his boots, and was just returni 

successful hunt. EF subsequently visited his 
brilliant teacher. How he would shower the slates with lightning. 
like rapidity with his algebraic formule! He was immensely “ 
ular ; could skate faster and knock a ball higher than any haa 
his school, and there were some adepts. He wus the idol of the 
school, the beau ideal of the heroic youth. I remember him di 
tinctly,—so noble and refined in appearance, his brilliancy mtv 
ing ail that he has attained of influence and usefulness 


R. H. H. 


_ 


TOO SENSITIVE. 


Miss Le Row’s new mine of fun and instructi 
ction seems to be 
mone pitfall to some teachers. Mark Twain’s too friendly ‘ pa 
off for the lady's first book seemed to cast a mist of doubt over 
it, and to bewilder us with a choice between careful compilation 
and ingenious fiction. And now a first-class schoolmaster, in the 
ne of the JOURNAL, reasons, from internal evidence that 
e compiler, instead of being one of the sharpest of women th 
stupid one of her sex and profession, and has been imposed ws 
counterfeit blunders. 
Teachers who are blessed with a natural sense of humor and 
good memory, can match, from their own experience, the output t 
any ordinary inventor. A teacher from the ‘ gresimer 
system of schools eminent for strictness of drill, as well 
’ ex- 


cellence of material for schola: i 
collected a book of errors mone that she could have 


iss Le Row. Aer suggests that the definition, ‘‘ M 


ight easily associate it 


with “‘ mosquito,”’ especially if the chil 
ito, d had a littl 
edge of Spanish-American mixed races and the Mosse 


R, 


FORTY KINGS OF FRANCE. 


11. What king used to say, “‘ Punctuality is the politeness of 
kings,” and always practiced the virtue he preached ? 

12. What king, demanding homage from a count, was met by 
the retort, ‘‘ Who made thee a king ?”’ 

13. What weak-minded king was frightened into madness as he 
rode at the head of his army through a deep forest ? 

14 Who was the first man in all Europe, but the second in his 
own kingdom ? { 

15. What king was accused of cowardice because he failed to 
carry out the planned assassination of his cousin ? 

16, What king was warned by a dying knight that he would be 
summoned before God’s throne within one year, to answer for his 
wicked life ? 

17. Who continued to be known as “ The Dauphin” even after 
he had been proclaimed king ? 

18. What king calmly played whist while his palace was bom- 
barded by an angry mob ? 

19 What king was killed at a tournament while tilting with the 
captain of the guard ? 

20, What king was reigning when the ‘Truce of God” was 
proclaimed ? A. F. M. 


STUDY OF WORDS. 


1. To what branch and family did the language spoken in Great 
Britain belong at the time of the Roman Conqnest ? 

2. From about what time do we date our modern English ? 

3. Name three writers who have left a marked and specific 
change in our language ? 

4. Why are blankets so called ? 

5. Give meaning of the word “‘ rally.” 

6. Why is ‘‘ rebric ’’ so named ? 

7. Give derivation of ‘‘ falcon.’’ 

8. At what time did ‘‘ curfew’’ originate ? 

9. Of what is ‘‘ country dance ’’ a corruption ? 
. 10. What English writer has been most attentive to etymology ? 

11. Why was Batavia,—the Netherlands,—so called ? 

12. What does ‘‘ rap’’ mean in the phrase, ‘‘not worth a rap’’ ’ 


WAR GOVERNORS. 


The following are the names of the governors of the different 
states, known as the ‘‘ War Governors’’: California, Leland Stan- 
ford; Conuecticut, William A. Buckingham; Delaware, William 
Barton; Lllinois, Oliver P. Morton; Iowa, Samuel J. Kirkwood; 


Kentucky, Beriah Magoffin; Maine, Israel Washburnre, Jr. ; 
Maryland, Thomas Hicks; Massachusetts, John A, Andrew; 
Michigan, Austin Blair; Minnesota, Alexander Ramsey; Missouri, 
Hamilton R. Gamble; New Hampshire, Nathaniel S. Berry; New 
Jersey, Joel Parker; New York, Edwin D. Morgan; Ohio, David 
Todd; Pennsylvania, Andrew G. Curtin; Rhode Island, William 
Sprague; Vermont, Frederick Holbrook; Virginia (W.), Francis 
H. Pierpont; Wisconsin, Alexander W. dall, 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— To ‘‘ Jeanne Homme’’: Washington was sworn into office by 
Chancellor Livingston, J.J. H. HAminton, Easton, Pa. 


— Can any of your readers tell me where I can procure some 
original sets for practical work in book-kecping ? 
R. S., Charlotte Hail, Md. 


«i. Barnes’ School History of the United States aske the question, 
Where is the keyjof the Bastile?’’ Please answer. A. D. P. 
See answer to ‘‘F, A. ©,.”” among ‘‘ Queries and Answers”’ of 

March 


— Where can I get a copy of a burlesque on Hugo’s ‘ Toilers of 
the Sea,’’ whose hero is named Lippiatt ? It is quite short. 

Will some one please send some good review questions on Meri- 
vale’s History of Rome ? T. E. A. 


— For answers to “‘ Study of Words’? in JOURNAL of March 
21, credit to Class in Etymology of the Pekin (Iil.) High School. 

Credit for answers to ‘‘ Who Is’? in JOURNAL of March 14, to 
Emieola Johnson, Colorado Academy, Columbus, Texas. 

Credit for answers to ‘Questions in American Biography” to 
Grammar Grade, Mt. Pleasant School, Washington, D. C. 


- The answer to the query of “ J. T. R.,’? Chicago, in issue of 
April 4, as to the interpretation of the initials A. M. D. G., is Ad 
maiorem Dei gloriam, ** For the greater glory of God.”’ It may be 
used at the beginning or end of any religions work to assign the end 
in view of the author or compiler. It is used also as an appropriate 
motto in works of no avowedly religious character by those who 
seg in mind the religious animus which should direct all human 

Tlawdayw Holyoke. 
Credit also to Max Kent, Washington, D. C. — 


— In reply to ‘J, Almy,” in JOURNAL of April 4: The Suez 
Canal is 100 miles long, 75 of which is actual canal, the remaining 
being through lakes. ARTHUR B, CusHine, Lewell. 

Concerning the Suez canal, the entire length of navigation is 85 
ay miles,—66 formed by cutting, 14 by dredging through 
waoorey 8 miles of which had sufficient natural depth and required 

ENGINEER, Chicag?. 
The Suez Canal is 85 miles long. 
H. S. Pickett, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Sarah R. ©.” : Joan Gobelin, in the reign of Francis 
sere toe factory on the banks of the Bitvre, near Paris 
Conn. LV: sequired the building for the nation, styled it Hote! des 
ins, and devoted it to the product of choicest works in tape* 

try, fit only for palaces. Many of the designs are copied from 
grand old Paintings in the Vatican and elsewhere. Judging fro™ 
Pe, coasions, those who attend the international exposition in the 
rench capital the coming summer, may see specimens of Gobelin 


such carpet representing ton years’ labor of 
L. 8. G., Boston, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the present variety in the size and printi : 
esignations of books, as 4to, ive indi- 
cation of size; we l, therefore, hereafter, give the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being the fength.| 


An Inpuctive Latin Mernop. By Wm. R. Harper, 
Ph.D., and Isaac B. Burgess, A.M. New York and Chicago: 
Ivison, Blakeman, & Co. 323 pp., 744x5. Price, $1.00. 

Dr. Harper has introduced more successful innovations in the 
modern use of ancient languages to the school and the study than 
any other man in oar day. He isa genius of a rare order in the 
matter of Greek and Hebrew. He has wrought skillfully, and 
this work introduces into the study of Latin the same general 
methods that be has applied elsewhere. He claims for his method 
—_ and great enthusiasm in the study, and greatly 
results. 

A sentence or part of a sentence of the original text is placed be- 
fore the pupil ; the pronunciation and exact translation of each word 
are furnished,and the pupil thoroughly masters the words and phrases 
of this sentence or section. His knowledge is tested by requiring 
him to recite or write the Latin with only the translation before 
the eye. Much is made of the careful study of the notes in con- 
nection with the text. Grammatical material is collected from the 
study of the text and the notes. The grammar references are to 
the two leading American authorities. 

The pupil always deals first and at first hand with the living 
facts of the language ; it always treats the Latin when it is convey- 
ing ideas, not when it is tabulated. ‘The pupil is to discover prin- 
ciples in these living sentences and the facts of grammar are sim- 
ply statements of the laws which govern the use of words and the 
expression of ideas. He is not asked to review a statement of what 
he is expected to observe in the future. ‘The fact comes before the 
principle. Instead of spending time in the study of Latin sen- 
tences that are not classic, it deals at once with the Latin litera- 
ture of the best period. We quote from the first lesson : 

Gal-li-4 ést Omnis di-vi-s4 fa pir-tés trés. 

Gaul _is asa whole divided into parts three. 

Copious notes are given upon this text. These are followed by 
extended observations, every neceasary reference being made to 
Allen and Greenough’s, and Harkness’ Latin Grammars. These 
words are grouped into the beginning of a vocabulary. Eleven 
other words are given: Aquitania, Switzerland, Provincia, Alpes, 
clientes, legiones, montes, omnes, possessiones, quattuor, et, and 
are used in the same way as the words in the first sentence, form- 
ing fifteen Latin sentences for translation, and as many English 
sentences for translation. 

The second clause in the sentence forms the second lesson; the 
vocabulary is enlarged, and the various combinations developed. 
Thus Cwsar’s Helvetian War (Book L., 1 to 29) is studied scien- 
tifically and entertainingly in a first Latin book, by the inductive 
method. 


LeGunpo Lisro bE Espanou. Segun el Método Natural. 
Por J. H. Worman, A.M., Ph.D., y Carlos Bransby, A.M., Pro- 
fessor de la Lengua y Literature Espafiola en la Universidad Oc- 
cidental y en el Colegio de Sefioritas de Los Angeles, Estado de 
California. Nueva York y Chicago: A. S. Barnes y Compafiia. 

_ 92 pp., 8x54. Price, 40 cents. 

This book, as its name indicates, is designed to follow the First 
Spanish Book of the Worman’s “‘ Chautauqua Language Series.’’ 
In it the student is led deeper into the domain of the language, but 
the progress is by easy gradations as the knowledge acquired is 
thorough. According to its motto, ‘‘ Primero yerba, luégo espiga, 
despues grano lieno en la espiga,’’—** First the blade, then the ear, 
after that the ripened corn in the ear,’’—this second book is offered 
the learner at what will be recognized by tutors as a critical forma- 
tive period in acquiring a foreign tongue, aptly comparable to the 
stage of grain growth following the ‘‘ blade,’’ and which embraces 
the problem of ‘' ripened corn.’’ The novelty of his study has worn 
off, and now too much textbook wetness or dryness may dishearten 
the student and turn a living language into a very dead one in his 
educational career. In this instance Professors Worman and Brans- 
by have well forestalled that peril. The former has an enviable 
reputation through books previously furnished for the classroom ; 
the latter, as already noted, an instructor in the College for Young 
Women at Los Angeles, is Spanish by birth and training, and an 
accomplished scholar. ‘ 

Grammar in the ‘‘ second book’’ is taught to a certain extent, 
the rales being deduced from the examples, and theories and phil- 
ological disquisitions ruled out. The lessons cover a broad range 
of subjects that concern every-day life; we notice among them, 
fables and poetical selections familiar through translations, and 
particularly an installment from Don Quixote. A conservative feat- 
ure is the retention of the old system of accentaation, on the ground 
of its greater simplicity, and because the new, although recom- 
mended by the Spanish Academy, has not been universally adopted. 
The manual, freely illustrated, is an agreeable introduction to the 
beauties of a noble language. 


Lonemans’s New Artxas. Edited by George G. Chis- 
holm, M.A., B.Sc. New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
ths & Price, $4.00. For sale in Basho by Damrell & 

pham. 

This atlas meets the high ideal of the specialists in geography. 
There are fifty elegant maps and more than 100 pictures repre- 
senting characteristic scenery, vegetable and animal life, architect. 
ure, habits, and customs of the people in all the leading countries 
of the world, leaving little to be desired in the representation of 
any country. nomical geography is illustrated by many 
unique, clear designs; the hemispheres are presented by stereo- 

taphic, globular, and orthographic projections, and the world on 

reator’s projection. Maps of currents, periodical rains, drain- 
age, ocean temperature, isotherms; maps of barometrical pressure, 

magnetic variations, vegetation, density of population, races a 

religions, all precede the physical and political maps of the differ- 

ent countries. There are 25 maps devoted to Europe,—physical, 
geological, political, density of population, and temperature. The 
language map of Europe is of rare value. 


Home GyMNASTICS FOR THE WELL AND THE SICK. 
Edited by E. Angerstein, M.D., and G. Eckler. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 94 pp., 9x6. Price, $1.50. 

When any educational work has passed through eight German 
editions, it is easy to prophecy its hearty reception by advanced 
educators. This book, from its statement of princi les, applica- 
ions, and methods, would be welcomed without ite German pres- 
tige. There are fifty-two distinct exercises, most of them with 
several variations. After a careful discussion of the conditions of 
health through exercises, and of fandamental rules for gymnastic 
practice, all of the movements are carefully treated, and classified ac- 
cording to the portion of the body exercised. The fifty-two figures 

these movements are not only presented in their proper 


| 


place, but are grouped in a neg eee ae by 30 inches. But the 
most valuable portion of the book is the classification of these ex- 
ercises for boys and girls from 7 to 10; for boys from 10 to 15; for 
girls from 10 to 14; for young men; for young women ; for mature 
men ; for mature women ; for old age; and the classification of ex- 
ercises for invalids, adapted to general weakness, poverty of blood, 
weak chest, abdominal troubles,—a for men, } for women,—and 
corpulence, rush of blood to the head, asthmatic troubles, curva- 
ture of the spine, ete. 


First Lessons in Eneauisnu. Welsh’s Language Series. 
By Alfred H. Welsh, M.A. Chicago: John C, Buckbee & Co. 
Cloth; pp. 204. Price, 42 cents. 

The inductive method is here skillfally applied to language learn- 
ing. Facts precede principles, ideas are Terdheget before terms 
are given. The child sees a thing before he tries to remember it, 
and he learns to reason about facts before he tries to generalize. A 
thought is the unit of which a sentence is the expression, and the 
form and structure of the latter are studied for the sake of the for- 
mer. Invention is at a premium and memory at a discount. This 
author has won fame in the art of book-making by the skill with 
which be invigorates and freshensa subject. In the science of lan- 
guage, in the art of teaching, as well as in the making of books, he 
is @ master, and this work will add materially to his reputation. 


Tae Immanent Gop anp Orarr Sermons. By Abra- 
ham W. Jackson. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 159 pp., 
7x5. Price, $1.00. 

The preacher’s style is a better success then his reasoning. ‘The 
latter proves that, reversing Wordsworth’s order, there are stones 
in sermons. At present we appear to be passing a point where the- 
ological literature flows over a rocky bed with considerable noise, 
while all the same the river to the ocean runs. Undoubtedly a 
class of readers will honor the author’s jadgment above that 
of his advisers, alluded to in a brief apologetic preface, which states 
that the book comes because asked for, that in its publication he 
has simply allowed others to do what he surely would never have 
thought of doing. On the other hand, the author’s culture and re- 
finement, sincerity, freedom from bigotry, and above all his rever- 
ential spirit, will make his book pleasant and not profitlees reading 
for those sufficiently well-founded believers in evangelical doctrine 
who can say with the Psalmist, I shall not be movéd. It may even 
help to stimulate to the important duty of always having one’s an- 
chor aboard. 


CuamBers’ ENCYCLOPADIA. 
Knowledge. London and Edinburgh : 
Chambers. 828 pp., 11x74. Price, $3.00. 

This third volume of a new edition of a work whose value is al- 
ready recognized wherever the English Janguage is in use, deserves 
rather than needs our commendation. Its range is from ‘* Catarrh 
to Dion,’’ the letter-press being in every particular a model. The 
amount of authentic and interesting information contained in it is 
simply stupendous, and leaves nothing to be desired as a specific 
equipment for men of letters and men of affairs, and, what is more 
to our purpose, for the frequenters of the classroom. Twenty 
copyrighted articles from the house of Lippincott, Philadelphia, 
are on subjects distinctively American. Four of six maps pres- 
ent States of the Union, the others being China and Denmark. 
The work throughout is finely representative of the civilization, 
and notably of the arts of printing and engraving, in the waning 
years of the nineteenth century. 


Depuctive Loaic. By St. George Stock, M.A., Pem- 
o 


broke College, Oxford, Eng. London: Longmans, Green, & 
Co. Cloth; pp. 356, Price, $1.25. Boston: Damrell & 


Upham. 
This work is thoroughly representative of the present state of the 
science of logic in Oxford. it has the udvantage of being clear, and 
aims at consistency. It is not startling for its innovations, but it 
seeks to add a little to the clearness of every point, and in this is its 
chief merit. It is all that any one needs for a mastery of the prin- 
ciples of the science, and is specially adapted for skillful, thorough 
teaching of the art of reasoning. 


A neat pocket volume of about a hundred pages, of 
especial value to salesmen, ‘‘ on the road,’’ at the store, and where- 
ever goods are sold, tells How to be Successful as a Commercial 
Traveler. It purports to be by an ‘‘ Old Drummer,” and his ad- 
vice on what to do and what to avoid is with a good share of plain 
common sense, combined with a knowledge of human nature. An 
appendix contains about 250 places and hotels. Fowler & Wells 
Company, 975 Broadway, New York. Price, 20 cents. 


An Evenrne with Davin and “ An 
Evening with Pickwick ’’ are new Dickens entertainments, arranged 
for public representation at church and school exbibitions, meetings 
of literary clubs, etc., by Jenny Marsh Parker. They consist of 
impersonations of the more familiar characters in those popular 
novels, who interest the audience with selections or pantomime. 
Iaterspersed are songs and tableaux, which may be produced or 
omitted. No scenery, and but little memorizing, is required, nor 
need the performers be experienced amateurs beyond reading well. 
Unexceptionable in preparation and on the part of the publisher, 
Harold Roorbach, 9 Murray street, New York; 25 cents each. 


Messrs. D. C. Hearn & Co. publish, in their ‘ Guides 
for Science Teaching Series ’’ (No. XIV.), Hints for Teachers of 
Physiology, by De. 1 . P. Bowditch, of the tH Medical School, 
in which one of most distinguished medical men of America shows 
how a teacher may supplement textbook instruction by means of 
simple observation and experiments on living bodies or on organic 
material, giving the pupils a knowledge of the foundation on which 

ysiology rests. The subjects chosen for illustration are the fol- 

wing: Mastication; Structure of the Teeth ; Insalivation ; Deg- 
jutation; Digestion; Absorption; Blood; Heart; Circulation; 


A Dictionary of Universal 
William and Robert 


nd| Motion; Locomotion; Voice; Speech; Animal Heat; Regulation 


of Temperatare; Respiration; Vision; Color; Fatigue of the 
Retina ;. and Hearing. 


Lee & SHEPARD have issued a new edition of Furrar’s 
Illustrated Guide Book to the Androscoggin Lakes and the Head 
Waters of the Connecticut, Magalloway, and Androscoggin Rivers, 
etc., with a new map of the lake region. This seasonable volume 
contains a treatise on ‘‘ Camping Oat,” and the revised laws per- 
taining to game and fish in Maine and New Hampshire woods and 
waters; also railroad, steamboat, and stage instructions, and other 
valuable information for the sportsman, tourist, or pleasure-seeker, 
The work appears in a new cover of characteristic design. Thirty- 
two pages of reading matter and several of the engravings were 
prepared expressly for this edition, and the paper and printing are 
a luxury to the eyes. Captain Farrar is a recognized authority in 
matters of which these treat, and the work has become a 
standard. It can be ordered either of the Boston publishing house, 


or of Charles T. Dillingham, New York, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The Pretty Sister of José; by Frances Hodgson Burnett. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
by Nicholas Paine Gilman. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin, 0. 

An Evening with Pickwick; An Evening with Copperfield; by Jenny 
Marsh Parker; price, 25 cents each. New York: Harold Roorbach. 

Illustrated Boston. New York: American Publishing and Engravy- 


ing Co. 

Barrar’s Tilustrated Guide-Book to the Androscoggin Lakes; by 
on A. J. Farrar. Boston: Lee & 

ow to Be Successful as a Commercial Traveler; price, 20 cents. 

New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

Prisoners of Poverty Abroad; by Helen Campbell; price, $1.00. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

Ingersoll and the Deist. Wilson, N. C.: Doane Herring. 

Longmans’s New Atlas; edited by George G. Chisholm, M.A. ; price, 
$4.00. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. 


THE NASHVILLE CAMPAIGN, N. E. A., 1889. 


IL. 


At one o’clock on the afternoon of Tuesday, July 16, the mem- 
bers of the N. E. A, and all their friends will be invited to a bar- 


tended by officers of the State of Tennessee and of the city; and 
the officers of the Association, and others, will respond on behalf of 
the guests. Then the roasted ox will be taken from the spit and 
flayed, and viands such as the South can supply will tempt the ap- 
petite of all the guests; and sociability will thrive on the fall 
stomach. 

At an early hour in the evening the directors of the Association 
will meet for business. At eight o’clock the regular program will 
be begun. Manual training is not a new subject, but, like temper- 
ance, it is not hackneyed. Prof. C. M. Woodward, of St. Louis, 
will describe the results in his school. He is the apostle of this 
kind of training. He has been heard often, but he is always inter- 
esting. He believes in what he advocates, but he is not dogmatic. 
‘* Dogmatism is puppyism grown up.’’ He commands the atten- 
tion of his audience, and none hear him without admiring and lov- 
ing him. Dr, Wm. T. Harris will discuss the “‘ Intellectual Value 
of Tool Work.’’ This philosophical thinker and calm reasoner 
needs no introduction to the educational world on either continent. 
‘* The Relation to Practical Pursuits ’’ will be discussed by Dr. S, 
H. Peabody, of Illinois. He is a level-headed man, not given to 
extremes. He is not an advocate. His positions are fortified, 
‘The Effect upon the Usefulness of Public Schools’’ will be de- 
scribed by Hon. E E. White, of Cincinnati, and his clear logic 
and great experience give weight to all his utterances. For dispas- 
sionate discussion this gentleman’s power is unsurpassed. ‘‘ To 
What Extent it may be Introduced into the Public Schools’’ will be 
explained by Henry A. Wise, of Baltimore. The school in that 
city has furnished data for an opinion which will have weight, 
Mr. Wise is a veteran in school work, and he is eminently fair in 
his conclusions and cautious in his judgments. Mr. Aaron Gove, 
of Denver, will continue the discussion with his well-known ters¢- 
ness and power. 

This subject of ‘‘ Manual Training” has appeared on the pro- 
gram of the N. E, A., and of other of the departments than its own, 
on several occasions ; at the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in Washington, March 6-8, there was a rehearsal of the 
above. It was extremely interesting. It was like a battle of the 
giants; and I may remark that the guns were not all on one side. 
There will be a rare treat at Nashville on the evening in question. 

It may be remembered by some that the present president of the 
N. E. A. has expressed himself on this subject on a former occ: - 
sion, and it has been suggested that the above list of speakers is 
rather one-sided. But there are two who favor the new kind of 
education, and one neutral, while three are supposed by some to 
be opposed. The eminence of each of the speakers, and their 
standing in the educational world assures us that what they say 
will be valuable, whatever their conclusions on the main question, 
And what we seek is truth and not the mere advocacy of an opinion. 
But if the evidence, or the weight of the evidence, on this occasion, 
so far as the opinions of the speakers previously expressed goes, 
shall prove to be opposed to manual training, such is not the case 
with any of the previous programs on this subject. The propor- 
tion bas usually been three pros to one con. If, then, the boot is 
for once on the other foot, if the other ox is for once gored, we 
must try to put up with it and trust to thefuture. Truth is mighty, 
and it will at last prevail. 

Denominational schools will be discussed by Bishop Keane, pres- 
ident of the Catholic University to be established at Washington ; 
by Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, whose quality appears in his recent 
pamphlet on asimilar question ; by Cardinal Gibbons of Baltimore ; 
and, it is expected, by Senator Hoar. 

This is one of the live questions of the day. Good and only good 
can result from its dispassionate consideration. The best thing for 
education in this country will come all the sooner by the very best 
presentation of its various phases by the ablest speakers. The 
character of these is a guarantee that we shall not be regaled with 
any mere anti-popery or anti-protestantism. This is not a sectarian 
question; it is an American question, and it has to do with the 
future of the republic and its citizens. This session will be devoted 
to this great question discussed by men eminent for their connection 
with the higher education, and distinguished in other fields of 
public service. The teachers of the country have rarely had an 
opportunity to listen to a discussion of so great promise. 

Religious Education in the Pablic Schools, by Pres. W. W. Pres- 
cott, of Battle Creek, Mich., will conclude this session if there is 
time. These papers will be brief, crisp, and logical, and the posi- 
tions taken will doubtless give rise to further discussion through 
the press or in future meetings. . 


A. P.iMARBLE, President of the N. E, A., 188%, 
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WASHINGTON STATE TEACHERS’ 
CIATION. 


April 3 was a red-letter day for the educational interests of the 
new state of Washington. It marks an era in our educational his- 
tory, for on that day, at Olympia, was formally organized a State 
Teachers’ Association. 

Mrs. P. C. Hale, an elect lady, a pioneer in school work, an el | 
county superintendent of many years’ service, gave the opening ad- 
dress on behalf of the Thurston County Association. 

Gen. R. H. Milroy, a hero of two wars, a distinguished citizen, 
whose fortunate guest this correspondent was, gave the greeting on 
behalf of the municipality of Olympia. It was a privilege to hear 
the counsels of one so experienced in affairs. : 

Hon. P. D. Moore, another respected citizen of Olympia, spoke 
on behalf, and in the absence of, our Governor. His practical, 
pointed, eloquent remarks, made us feel that the eyes of the 
entire state were watching our deliberations. 


The first response was given by Hon. J. H. Morgan, state 
superintendent. Superintendent Morgan, while traveling through 
the mountains last summer upon official business, met with a serious 
accident that renders crutches indispensable. But this did not 
deter him from coming, or abate his enthusiasm. 

Professor Taylor of the Territorial University spoke of the inter- 
eat felt by that institution in this movement. He also outlined 
some work within the province of the Association. 

Prin. O. S. Jones, Seattle, spoke of the relation of the teachers 
to the proposed work of the State Teachers’ Association. His rem- 
iniscences were very pleasing. Principal Jones is a veteran teacher 
on this coast, and has long been waiting for the country to grow up 
to him. 

The Council Chamber was filled, Wednesday morning, by those 
interested in the organization. 

Prin. Frank J. Browne, Port Townsend, gave a masterly pres- 
entation of the true function of United States history. The 
American citizen is a combination of many elements, a sort of com- 
posite picture. The basis of intelligent citizenship is the history of 
our country and the development of our institutions. Comparison 
of our times with other eras and with other nations should be made, 
to impress the true value and dignity of our form of government. 
American literature should be used to supplement the work of his- 
tory. Modern heroes are more worthy the emulation of youth than 
classic heroes. The true function of the teaching of United States 
history is to develop manhood, citizenship. 

Prof. J. M. Taylor, of the university, spoke upon ‘' Classical 
Schools versus Business Culleges.’’ In an age of extremists it was 
advisable to emphasize adherence to conservative positions. He 
deprecated *‘ short cuts ’’ to an education, and the dollar value that 
many place upon a course of instruction, He defended classic 
training as the best in making broad, liberal men. 

The field and function of the business college were ably set forth 
by John Tait, proprietor of the Tacoma Business College. ‘This 
spirited but courteous disscussion created no little interest. 

‘*'The ‘True Sphere of the Common School”? was discussed by 
Prin. R. B. Bryon, of Montesano. 

Paper—'‘ Science Strides a Century Long,” by Prin. W. M. 
Heiney, Tacoma: A brief history of scientific progress. Methods 
of teaching of the old philosophers. The opposition they met in 
powers of church and state. Their trinmph. The wonderful 
strides of the present age and what the future may reveal if pro- 
gressive methods of teaching are employed. 

In the evening Columbia Hall was crowded to its utmost capacity 
to hear the concluding papers. 

Prin. L. H. Leach, Vancouver, gave a fine address upon the de- 
velopment of our institutional form of government, showing the re- 
lations of popular education thereto. He argued against parochial 
school education as Jacking the true American idea of the dignity 
of citizenship, that a well-ordered state is not secured by having 
two distinct ciasses,—those who are destined to lead, and those des- 
tined to be lead. 

Miss Julia E. Kennedy, superintendent Seattle schools, gave an 
addrees on ‘The Coming Profession.’’ No abstract of the paper 
can do it jastice. Ic is to be hoped that Miss Kennedy will have 
the salient points of the address printed in some leading educational 
paper. 

F. B. Gault, Tacoma, gave a paper on “‘ The Hoodlum,—A 
Society Study.’’ 

The next meeting is to be held in Ellensburg, during the Christ- 
mas holidays, 

Following is the list of the officers : 

President—J. H. Morgan, Eilensburgh. 

Walla Walla; R. B. Bryan, 

ontesano ; ollenbech, Seattle; W. B. 

Falis; L. H. Leach, Vancouver. Tetace, Opobane 

Secretary —Miss Nellie Moore, Spokane. 

anh ‘a Miss A. E. Cushman, Tacoma. 

recutive Committee—F. B. Gault, Tacoma; Mie 
dahl, Yakima; J. L. MeDowell, Ellensburg. + 

ale, Olympia; an, Leland; Miss Julia ° 

O. 8. Jones, Seatle. 


ASSO- 


NOTES, 


Professor Taylor, of the University, was the readi - 
speaker, His hard hits and perfect fines 
— those who held opposing opinions. 

ree members of the State Board of Educati 
Pres. J. H. Morgan, Sec. L. E. Follansbee, and 
urner. 

B. W. Brintnell, principal of Olympian schools i 
mover in this affair. He was of pe 
mittee on program, and committee on entertainment. In each ca- 
pacity he managed wisely and efficiently. Very appropriately he 
chairman, — he again distinguished him- 
self. it go down upon record that i 

e hospitality of the Olypian people excelled any- 

orthwest Teacher was made the offi organ State 
Teachers’ Association. 


It was hinted that some prospective state superintendents were 


in attendance. Thus the university, denomina- 
tional de ais. ho. Is, village schools, rural schools, business 
colleges, and the Indian schools were all represented. 
The executive committtee is already in the field, mapping ee 1e 
program for the holiday meeting. Vigorous and practical work is 
expected at that meeting. 


hools could not arrap 
Bo germ the attendance would have been much larger. One 


than any one predicted. 
embers was larger attendance than B. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CALIFORNIA. 
State Editor, T. 8. PRICB, Fresno City. saa 

Supt. Fred M. Campbell, of Oakland, late president of the Con- 

ra Seperistendeats of the National Educational Association, 
Fras just returned from the East. California educators are well 
pleased with Mr. Campbell’s work at Washington. He will prob- 
ably be reélected city superintendent of Oakland. 
At a meeting of the Chico Board of Normal School Trustees, 
Prof. E. T. Pierce, of Pasadena, was elected principal. The term 
opensin September. ‘This is the third of the California State Nor- 
mal Schools, the other two being located at San Jose and Los An- 

les, respectively. 

“4 City is adding two large brick buildings to her already ex- 
tensive school facilities. 
Many private educational institutions and a few public ones will 
appropriately celebrate the one-hundredth anniversary of Wash- 
ington’s inauguration. 

Kindergarten instruction is much more favorably received now 
than formerly, and numerous schools are being founded through- 
out the State. 

It is expected that the newly compiled school laws will be ready 
for distribution about May 15. 

The Mills College Church, at Oakland, is a union church, em- 
bracing all evangelical denominations. Rev. Dr. C. C. Stratton is 
paster of the church and president of the college. 

Since the adoption of the ‘‘new”’ constitution and the formation 
of county boards of education, members of local boards receive a 
reasonable compensation for their services, the rates being fixed by 
the respective boards of supervisors. But a law passed at the last 
session of the legislature provides that members of county boards 
shall receive a uniform per diem of $5. One of the San Francisco 
dailies suggests that according to the wording of the act, members 
are entitled to $150 per month, instead of $5 per day for time 
necessarily devoted to the business of the board. 

There was a large attendance at the Santa Rosa Teachers’ Io- 
stitute, which convened Apra@l 8. 

The University of Southern California, located at Los Angeles, 
proposes to establish an observatory on Wilson’s Peak. It is ex- 
pected that the apparatus will include a forty-inch glass telescope 
and a twenty-four inch photographic instrument. It is stated on 
good authority that the trustees will have a balance of $400,000 on 
hand after the telescope objective is paid for. 

Prof. Edward S. Holden, chief director of the Astrohomical De- 
partment of the University of California, has been elected president 
of the Astronomical Suciety of the Pacific. 

The Francisean fathers will shortly erect additional buildings for 
the accommodation of the 200 boys now in their care. In addition 
to : good education, these boys will also receive instruction in the 
trades. 

In commenting on a proposed $10,000 college at Arroyo Grande, 
the San Francisco Examiner eays: ‘‘If the money were used to 
start a good high school, to prepare students for the various richly 
endowed colleges and universities, it would all count. Weneed more 
we do more colleges at present.’’ 

Tre endowments of the Leland Stanford, Jr. iversi 
expected to reach $20,000,000. or 

Under the law recently passed concerning the granting of state 
educational and life diplomas, a year’s *‘ successful teaching ’’ is 
construed to be a term of not less than seven months. 

The school law has been so amended that hereafter elections for 
school trustees shall take place on the first Tuesday of June, in- 
stead of the first Saturday of the month, as heretofore. ; 

At the second meeting of the Astronomical Society of the Pacific 
held in San Francisco, on the 30th ultimo, the following efiewe 
were elected: President—Prof. E. S Holden. Directors—E. J 
Molera, Charles Burckhalter, J. M. Schaeberle, William Alvord 
W. H. Lowden, W. C. Gibbs, Wm. M. Pierson, Dr. Wm. Boericke 
Prof. Frank Soule, C. Mitchell Grant. Professor Holden was 
also elected president of the board of directors. William M. Pier- 
son, W. H. Lowden, and Frank Soule, vice-presidents ; Charles 

olera, treasurer. e of Californi j ; 
custodian of the society’s funds. as the 


KENTUCKY, 
Interest in popular education is steadily increasi 
the state. Graded schools have been established sree Mc ang 
ton and at Elkton, and the eminent success of these has proven a 
great stimulus,to plans for similar schools in other parts of the 
ro white pupils, an 
‘he legislature, at its last session, made some very i 
changes in school laws, and Kentuck ,>_ important 
— laws it has ever had. eatueky now has the best code of 
xcellent work is being done i ‘ 
Clagon, and Bowling ag in the normal schools at Lexington, 
ie 4 State Association will meet at Winchester, June 26, 27, 


MINNESOTA, 
State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wi 
C. B. Gilbert, principal of the high school. ha, lected 
institates, thi i bly 
institute were never better. nae 


looking after their fences. 


The governor of the state has i 
Day, and it will be fittingly be the. 


Supt. W. R. Hall, and the teachers of the Payallup Indian School, | 


D. L. Kiehle has issued a circular urging all connected with the 
public schools to observe the day by planting trees upon schoo} 
grounds and holding appropriate exercises. , 

The Zumbrota High School has increased its library by the ad. 
dition of several valuable books. 

Supt. A. E. Engstrom, of Goodhue County, has succeeded jn 
putting libraries into most of the schools of the county; he will 
now devote special energy to advocating free textbooks. 

Prof. Edgar L. Porter, a graduate from Carleton College, late 
assistant teacher in the Red Wing High School, is principal of the 
Crookston publie schools. - 

A creditable addition has been made to the Red Wing public 
school library. Several of Webster’s unabridged dictionaries and 
a large amount of supplementary reading matter have been pur. 


chased for use in the schools. 
NEW YORK, 

The following institutes have been appointed : 

Date. County. Dis. Town. Conductors. 

May 6 Westchester. Sanford, Stout, 
8 Springville. Albro. 
‘6 Broome. 1 Windsor. Barnes. 
** 13 Oneida. 4 Boonville. Barnes, 
Madison. 1 Albro. 
“13 Oswego. 8 Mexico. Sanford. 
“18 Queens. 2 Hempstead. Stout. 
20 Oswego. 2 Phenix. 
‘6 20 Elizabethtown. Stout. 
‘ 90 St. Lawrence. 2 Madrid. Sanford. 
** 20 Chenango. 2 Oxford. Albro. 
Essex. 2 Sebroon Lake. Stout. 
“97 Clinton. Pilattsburg. Sanford. 
‘6 ~=6Albany. 2 Berne. Barnes. 
** 27 Columbia. 1 Germantown. Albro. 

Jane 3 St. Lawrence. 3 Norwood. Stout. 
* 8 Clinton. 2 Champlain. Sanford. 
‘* 3 Broome. 2 Union. Barnes. 
3 Montgomery. - Albro. 
“ 10 St. Lawrence. 1 Gouverneur. Stout. 
=Oneida, 3 Camden. Barnes. 
* 10 Hamilton. - Wells. Sanford. 
10 Rensselaer. 1 Hoosick Falls. Albro. 
17 Franklin. 2  Brushton. Stout. 
“17 Livingston. 1 Livonia Station. Albro. 

NEVADA. 


The average monthly salary paid male teachers during the years 
1887-88 was $98.33; female, $67.28. 

State Supt. W. C. Dovey, in his biennial report, says that the 
general condition of the schools is fairly good when we consider how 
widely the families are scattered in the majority of the country 
school districts. The schools of the cities and towns, with few ex- 
ceptions, are doing excellent and systematic work, have introduced 
modern methods, and have achieved gratifying success. The re- 
port unexpectedly shows a decrease of 112 school census children. 

TEXAS. 
State Editor, C. T. ALEXANDER, McKinney. 

The sixth biennial report, being the thirteenth from the depart- 
ment of public instruction, has recently been issued by Hon. 0. 
H. Cooper, state superintendent. It isa very handsome volume of 
345 pages, and presents the progress of the school system for the 
last two years and its present status, in a remarkably clear and vys- 
tematic way. Following are some general school statistics: Num- 
ber schools organized in 1886-7, 7,698; number schools organized 
jin 1887-8, 9,201. Whole number of children between the ages of 
'8 and 16, 1886-7, 507,878; whole number of children between the 
ages of 8 and 16, 1887-8, 528,110. Average per cent. of attend- 
ance for the entire state, on number reported above, 1887-8, 75. 
Total number of teachers emploved, 1886-7, 8,761; total number 
of teachers employed, 1887-8, 10,556. Total state school fund for 
1886-7, $2,639,038.77; total state school fund for 1887-3, 
$3,308, 905-53. 

The interest bearing fands of the common schools and the uni- 
versity amount to over $20,000,000, and the 30,000,000 acres of 
unsold lands will within the next two decades swell this amount to 
$100,000,000! Thus it will be seen that the public school endow- 
ment is now more than 100,000,000. The state superintendent 
says: ‘Such an endowment of public education is unparalleled, so 
far as I know, not only in the world at present, but iu the world’s 
history. Our system has its defects and its weaknesses, but it 
has, also, its strength and its glories. It is imperishably imbedded 
in the hearts of the people. It is working for progress and for 
righteousness. It was the dream of Washington and Jefferson, and 
the hope of the fathers of the republic, and it is the privilege and 
duty of the present generation, finding it already established, to 
aid in making it sound, thorough, and effective.’’ 


WASHINGTON, 
State Eaitor, F. B. GAULT, Tacomah. 

A gentleman in Nebraska, a normal school gradnate and a 
teacher, has written to me for a position, because he seeks a more 
equitable climate, 

Seattle schools are to have $600 worth of new apparatus. Good: 

Snohomish wants the agricultural college when it is established. 

Olympia has added $150 worth of apparatus. There is an eda- 
cational revival over there at the head of Puget Sound navigation. 

F. J. Browne, Port Townsend, sends us an attractive Lowe 
program. Principal Browne is president of the Jefferson County 
Teachers’ Association. 


THE cause may be hidden while the effeet is notorious. You 
may not know how you caught that cold, but the effect of that dit 
tressing cough you know, alas, too well. Cure it at once with 
Warner's Log Cabin COUGH AND CONSUMPTION 
REMEDY. 

Simple, but wonderfully effective, 


_ Tue Late Dr. Dio Lewis in speak: 

oF wJurious, and will frankly add that if I found myself a victim 
serious kidney trouble, I would use the preparation.”’ 


WASHINGTON’S INAUGURAL, 


INGTON’S INAUGURALS,—the address delivered in New York, April 30th, 1789 
The account of the inauguration from Irving's ‘‘ Life of Washington,” i 


sach attractive form, for only five cents, are a great means of education in hi * 
’ on in histo d i we 
where broadcast among the people, ete., is included in the series. There are 


D. co. BBATH c& Co., Publishers, .. 


APRIL 30th, 1789. As a 


is appended, and there are some useful notes, 


WELL ADDREss 


revered first President, we suggest The ink commemora.ion of this centennial of the inaugural of 


» when Washington first took the oath, and his address to reading of our OLD SOUTH LBAFLET, containing W45™ 


Congress in 1793, as this address is nowhere else 60 easily accessible. 


each ; $8.00 per hundred. Send for a as Senator Sherman recently said, ought to be spread eve" 
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NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. 


Under the lead of Submaster Stevens, the pu- 
pils in the high school at Lewiston are doing re- 
markable work in the construction of home-made 
qn illustrating the simpler laws of physical 
phenomena. Recently their contrivances were 
put on exhibition. Many of them required in 
their construction a degree of patience, skill, and 
ingenuity not usually expected of children of 
that age. 
in their praises. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The town of Merrimack voted to pay tuition to 
MeGow Institute for resident pupils, and thus 
give them a high school course of study. Princi- 
pal and Mrs. Burnett have begun their spring 
term under very favorable auspices. 


VERMONT. 


The spring terms of the schools are opening, a 
number with the same teachers as last year. 
Bradford’s union school arrangements, which 
have been of great benefit, are broken up under the 
new law which makes special provision against 
union schools, 

Superintendent of Education Palmer is holding 
a series of educational meetings in the different 
counties of the state, for the purpose of interpret- 
ing the new school law, and members of the 
county boards are especially urged to attend. One 
was held at Essex Junction last Saturday (April 
13), at which Judge Powers of the Supreme Court, 
President Buckham of the University, and Prin- 
cipal S. W. Landon of the Burlington High School, 
were present and took part. Tuesday there was 
a similar meeting at Castleton, for Rutland County, 
Hon. Walter E. Howard, Principal Leavenworth 
of the Normal School, and Principal Danton of 
the soar Conférence Academy, being among the 

ers. 

As the time for the election of county super- 
visors (May 7) draws near, the candidates for the 
position increase in number, so that by the day 
the county boards meet they will have abundant 
material from which to choose. As the desired 
improvement in our schools rests with the super- 
visors, it is earnestly hoped that favoritism and 
po influence will have no weight in the se- 
ection. 

Principal Folsom, of Ratland, is arranging for 
a grand concert at the Opere House next week, 
the proceeds of which will be devoted to buying a 
piano for the high school. 

Henry O, Wheeler has been again reélected su- 
perintendent of the Burlington schools, a position 
which he has held for a number of years to the 
great advantage of the city. 

A novel method of government has been intro--! 
duced into the St. Albans High School. A con- 
gress, consisting of delegates from each class and 
the teachers, hears and judges upon all cases of 
order, discipline, and general welfare. This has 
been tried in higher institutions, but rarely in the 
public schools. Its success will be watched by 
many outside of as well as in the village. 

At theclose of the last term of Burr and Barton 
Seminary, Manchester, a prize speaking contest 
was held, at which the first prizes, gold medals, 
were awarded Miss Maude Sanford, of Manches- 


The local authorities are enthusiastic | Manch 


The seminary, by a recent decision of the court, 
has received quite an endowment. E. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mr. John B. Gifford has been elected superin- 
tendent of the schools of Rockport and Manchee- 
ter. 

Mr. Henry C. Wentworth, of Attleboro’, has 
been engaged to take the principalship of the 
Tapleyville Grammar School, made vacant by the 
resignation of Mr. B. S. Andrew, who goes to 
ester, N. H. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The schools of Thompsonville closed Friday, 
March 28, for two weeks’ vacation. The winter 
term has been very successful; the eleven rooms 
have been full, and both pupils and teachers have 
done good work.——The high school registered 
sixty-five, and on March 28, graduated a class of 
twelve, the largest in the history of the school. 
The exercises were held in the evening, and Frank- 
lin Hall was crowded to its utmost capacity; many 
stood throughout the exercises, while about two 
handred were turned away. The pupils enter- 
tained their friends for two hours, with orations, 
essays, and music. They were rewarded by many 
favorable comments; and it seems to be the gen- 
eral opinion that this is the best class the school 
has sent forth. Prin. C. S. Lyman has received 
many congratulations on his success in bringing 
the school up to its present high standing in this 
part of the state. Several pupils from other 
places are now attending this school. 

L. L. Camp, principal of the Dwight School, 
New Haven, has successfully introduced the 
savings bank economy of which the JOURNAL has 
spoken editorially several times. It was begun in 
September, ’87, and 150 pupils have deposited, in 
swall amounts, $300. The money is deposited in 
one of the city banks, and. each child is given a 
bank-book. Each Friday morning fifteen minutes 
are given to the business of depositing. From the 
time of deposit with Mr. Camp it draws four per 
cent, interest, one per cent. being added to the 
principal every quarter. The idea grows in popu- 
larity steadily, a larger number join in it, and the 
amount saved steadily increases. A pupil can 
draw out money at any time by giving a week’s 
notice. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
Beware of Imitations. 


Teacher.—‘* What is emphasis ? ’’ 

Pupil.—“ Stress of voice on a word or p 
to which one wishes to cal! special attention.’’ 

Teacher.—‘‘ Correct. On what words do the 
Teachers’ Codperative Association of Chicago 
place special emphasis ? ’’ 

Pupil.—‘‘ Places filled, actual work done.’’ 

Teacher.—‘' Where do their imitators place the 
emphasis ? ’’ 

upil.—** On the word ‘ calls.’ ’’ 

Teacher. —‘* Why do not they too place empha- 
sis on ‘ places filled’ and ‘ actual work done’ ? ”’ 

Pupil.— ‘* They can’t, because these words do 
not occur in their writings. They do not wish to 
‘ call special attention’ in that direction.”’ 


ter, and D, B. Lucia, Montpelier; second prizes, 
silver medals, to Miss Jennie L. Goodenough, 


Arlington, and James A. Stafford, Peru, N. Y. | 
| Chicago, at 70 Dearborn Street. No one can for- 


Mr. Brewer, the manager of the Teachers’ 
Co-eperative Association of Chicago, wishes to 


correspond with Superintendents or higher grade’ 


teachers who can devote a little time during each 
week to correspondence. All communications to 
him will be treated as confidential. 


‘* Well, my boy, where is the Teachers’ Coédper- 
ative Association located ? ’’ 
‘*In the heart of the great West, the city of 


get the number, for in the Bible it signifies ‘full- 
ness,’ ‘ completeness,’ ‘ perfection’. It is a num- 
ber of ‘ good fortune,’ ‘ good luck.’ ”’ 

Teacher. —** It is then well suited to this Asso- 
ciation, as it has certainly been ‘ good fortune’ to 
hundreds of deserving teachers who have found 
excellent positions through their Agency.’’ 


Primer American Literature, 


By CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, 
Professor of English Literature at Dartmouth College. 


Fifty-third 
A New and Revised Bdition, with full 


most prominent Authors, 18mo; 30 cents net, 


“ The multum in parvo principle has rarely been better realized than in this book.” 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 


Thousand. 
Index and Portraits of Twelve of the 


—Boston Journal. 


National Educational # Association Meeting, 


——- TO BE HOLDEN IN 


NASHVILLE, TENN., JULY, 1889. 


RATES FROM BOSTON TO NASHVILLE AND RETURN: 


Route No. 1, .- 


No. 2, 
66 No. 3. 
6s No. 4, 
No. 


For CIRCULARS AND FULL INFORMATION CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


Cc. P. GAITHER, N. Agt., 
290 Washington St., 


Or GRORBGE SMALLEY, Gen’l Agt., M. & M. T. Co., 


L. J. EULIs, Ga. E. P. As, 
303 Breadway, N. W. 


- $32.50 
39.59 
39.59 
e 3B2.50 


Tenn., and 


Bostoa. Ga. Air Line. 


ooh VOICE W 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


(From April 10 to April 16, inclusive.) 


— Ramor of another attempt to kill the Czar. 
— John Bright’s son elected at Birmingham. 


famine 


difficulty. 


New York. 

—It is reported that the Empress of Austria 
has become insane. 

— Fourteen families evicted from the Olphert 
estates in Falearragh. 


sunk in mid-ocean. 
— A billion of logs in Michigan forests awaiting 
rain to float them to the mills. 


don County Council declared void. 

— Au effort in the South to organize a White 
Republican Party ; all negroes excluded. 

— Grave charges preferred against custom offi- 
cials at Port Townsend, Washington. 
— Applications for homesteads in Oklahoma 
are about six times as many as can be granted. 
— The Scottish home rule motion defeated in 
the Commons, Gladstone leading the opposition. 


the cable lines have quit work. 
— Germany, England, and the Uuited States 
agree to keep but one man-of-war in Samoan waters 
pending the Berlin Conference 

— The New York Yacht Club has accepted the 
challenge of Eurl Dunraven for the America’s 
cup, and appointed committees to make arrange- 
ments for the race next fall. 

— A wild uproar in the Chamber of Deputies 
while discussing the bill prescribing the mode of 
procedure to be followed by the Senate when sitting 
as a court for the trial of Boulanger. 


— The current number of The Eclectic is filled 
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with interesting subjects by distinguished writers. 
Prof. Huxley’s opening paper ov “‘ Agnosticism "’ 
is written with all his well-known sk.Jl as a 
dialectician. Prof. Edward Dowden talks sug- 


— Failure of the rice crop in Corea produces gestively of “The Hopes and Fears for Litera- 
ture.’’ 
— Great destitution among the laborers at ested in the mighty dead of Westminster Abbey. 


Panama. Mrs. Hl 
— Germany objects to Mr. Bates on the Samoan | taj, on *“ 


“* A Poet’s Corner’’ will attract all inter- 


umphrey Ward gives a clear and scholarly 
he New Reformation.’’ Among other 
writers are Max Miiller and W. H. H. Myers. 


— Montreal mails to be sent to England via! ‘There are a number of short articles and poems. 


New York: E. R. Pelton. $5.00 a year. 


WANTED, a Day School. Will buy whole or 


— A Danish steamer with 700 people on board | part interest in valuable day school,—boys’ pre- 
ferred,—in large city. Must have good patronage. 


Fall particulars; thorough investigation ; strictest 


— The election of Lady Sandhurst to the Lon-|°@fidence. Address F. W. CAMPBELL, 


8 and 9 Astor House, New York City: 


THE KEY to the suecess of the Teachers’ Co- 
operative Association is told in two words,— 
“hard work.’’ Mr. Brewer works from early 
morn till late at night, giving his whole attention 
to all the details of the business, and making him- 


self familiar with the record of each teacher. It 
— Itis denied that the Marquis of Londonderry | is this personal knowledge of the qualifications of 
intends to resign the office of Lord-lieutenant of | each member and his personal recommendation of 
Ireland. his teachers, either directly or through agents, that 
— Complete tie-up in the street cars of Minne-|has made this agency the most successful one in 
apolis. In St. Paul all the men except those on| the Union. 


Is LIFE worth living, if we cannot live well ? 
Yet what teacher can ‘live well’’ in a town that 
does not appreciate good work, and is not willing 
to pay a reasonable salary for such work? If you 
want a fresh start in a new field where the people 
are alive to the interests of the schools, join the 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 7) Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Send early for their circulars 
before the busy season commences and while they 
have time to become acquainted with you. 


ENGLISH and GERMAN. 


A lady of 18 years’ experience in high school and 
college wishes a position as teacher of English and 
German. References given. Address, till May &th, 
Miss PATTERSON, 29 Ltitzow St., Berlin, Germany ; 
after that date, Stewbenville, Ohio, 


LL TRAINED 


Is ALIKE 


A Pleasure and a Profit. 


Thousands of voices are ruined by improper 
training. The 
Van Buren Method 
OF 
Voice Culture 
IS THE BEST. 
It is pronounced ‘‘ the cream of the Rudersdorff 
Method.’”’ Testimonials from pupils, artistes, 
and physicians. 
Correspondence solicited. 
Summer Instruction for Teachers. 
Pampblet detailing the Method sent upon ap- 


plicatio: 
JEANNETTE VAN BUREN, 
146 BoyusTon St., Boston. 


Only a Few Left. 


FIVE CENTURIES : 


A Centennial Drama 
IN 
FIVE ACTS. 


By Auice M. Guernsey. 


Paper; price reduced to 15 cts., postpaid. 


This little book was published by us in 1876, 
and met with a very large sale during the year of 
the Centennial. 

Daring the past few days several large orders 
have been received for it from Supts. in different 
parts of the country, who were going to use the 
exercise for the 100th Anviversary of the Inangu- 
ration of Washington. It is a magnificent drama; 
quite elaborate in detail, but can be easily worked 
over by the teacher and adapted to almost 
any grade. We have but a few left. While they 
last we will mail them postpaid at 15c. per copy. 

Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 SomERSET STREET, BosTON. 


THE BEST LOCATION, — OUT 


The Oldest Summer School. 
The Most Thorough 


Combining Rest »° Recreation 


WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
60 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. 
TWELFTH ANNUAL SESSION, BEGINNING JULY 
School of Methods, 3 Weeks, 13 Professors. 


Monroe College of Oratory, 4 Weeks, Dr. C. W. Emerson and Faculty. 
Academic Departments, 5 Weeks, 17 Professors. 


The Best Instructors, 


IN THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


The Greatest Advantages. 
Courses of Study. 


with Study »° Improvement. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. £4 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, 


Worcester, Mass. 


FROM TO 
Adams, E. W. Wright Kendallvile Ind, 
Cambridge, J.H. Sheffie’d, Manistee, Mich. 
Beverly, Miss H. Barker, Plainfield, Ill. 

Minneapolis, Min 

Westfield, Alice Pomeroy, and @sbkosh, Wis. 

Lowell, A. C. Dawson, oit, Wis. 
Greenville, L. Belle Haven, Homer, N.Y. 
Groton, N. Thompson, igin, Ill, 
Holyoke, Helen Cleveland, Plattville, Wis. 
Amherst, Edwin Fairly, Covington, Ky. 
New Bedford, W. H. Butts, Appleton, Wis. 


TEACHERS’ 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 
(ONB FEE REGISTERS IN ALL AGENCIES.) 


Central Wharf, Beston. 


Branches :—N, ¥. CITY, Box 1960; ST. PAUL; TACOMA, Wash, Torr.—W. M. Heiney, Ag’t, 


In what Teachers have been plinced by 


Are You Interested, 
names from week to week in this column. We can only give a part of one State at a time. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


TO 
Albany, Wis. 


Gorham, M. H. Goodwin, 

Wellesley, Harriet Brewer, Hinsdale Ill. 
Lawrence, Lizzie B Smith, Marshalltown. Ia. 
Ashland, F. J. Metcalf, Gainesville. Texas. 
Wellesley, Miss Williams, Chicago, Il 
Boston, Mrs. C. L. Place, St, raul 


, Minn. 
Chapel Hill, Texas. 
Flat Bush. 
Hornelleville, N. Y. 
State College, Pa. 
Adams, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Boston, Clara H. Bixby. 
Gt. Barrington, Jennie Curtis, 
Wellesley, Alice F. Day, 
A t G.G@ Pond, 
Easthampton, Mary E. Lyman, 
Wellesley, Georgia Fraser, 


t thing to learn about the work of this Association ;—and a postal card 
mecaied in qoousing, thelr ¢ cirewlars may bring you promotion in position, and add 25 per ct. to your salary. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXIX.—No. 14. 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Nile Author. Publisher. 
The Playtime Naturalist. . Taylor D Appleton & Co. 
Stickney's Readers (4). Stickney Ginn & Co, Boston, 24 
An Hour with Delsarte... Morgan Lee & Shepard, + 
Bibliotheca Washingtoniana. Baker Robert M Lindsay, 
The Witness of the . Rives J B Lippincott Co, a, 3 00 
Not to Myself Alone. . L Prang & Co, Boston, NY 
Jeremiah. Cheyne A D F Randolph & Co, ry, 
Life of Samuel Wilberforce. Wilberforce NY. 100 
Swift George Routledge & Sons, N ¥, 

The Last of the McAllisters. ‘ Barr Dodd, Mead, & Co, 
The Painter of Parma. Cobb Cassell & Co, N Y, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


THE attention of teachers is called to the very 
interesting article on Edward Everett Hale, writ- 
ten by Mrs. Bernard Whitman, which appeared in 
the March number of the Cosmopolitan, together 
with a portrait of Dr. Hale by Gribayedoff. From 
this article we learn that ‘‘ Dr. EZale has always 
said that a thorough knowledge of vulgar fractions 
was sure to create a love for mathematics. This 
he possessed. Colburn’s Arithmetic, which he 
still thinks the best book for the purpose, though 
now discarded, had thoroughly done its work.’ 
We heartily agree with this, but take exceptions 
to the statement that Colburn’s Arithmetic is 
“now discarded,’’ for, since its revision, it has 
been put in use all over the United States, and in 
Massachusetts alone is used in one hundred and 
twenty-two towns. This series of Colburn’s Arith- 
metics in two books is published by Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 

Messrs. A. S. BARNES & Co., beg to an- 
nounce that they have purchased and will here- 
after publish the entire list of the late firms of 
Potter, Ainsworth & Co., and Knight, Loomis & 
Co. Under this head they offer and solicit public 
patronage for the famous Payson, Dunton & 
Scribner Copy Books, of which an entirely new 
and carefully revised edition is now in preparation. 
Also, Bond's Staff Ruled Writing Books, Pay- 
son’s German Copy Books, MecLaurin’s Angular 
Copy Books, American Standard Copy Books, 
National Language Tablets, National Number 
Tablets, Dinsmore’s Writing Spellers, Mc Vicar’s 
Spelling Blanks, American Standard Blanks, 
Bartholomew’s Drawing Books, Pattersons’ 
Composition Books, Wilson’s Punctuation, Gillet 
& Rolfe’s Natural Science Series, Hanson’s Latin 
Series, Crosby’s Greek Series, Magill’s Trench 
Series, Webb’s New Word Method, etc., etc., ete. 
Correspondence with a view to introduction 
solicited. Address A. S. Barnes & Co., 111 and 
113 William street, New York; and 263 and 265 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 


A Worp Asovut CoRsETS.— A corset may 
be an instrument of torture and disease or it may 
be a means of comfort and health. The ideal cor- 
set is one which allows freedom and ease in the 
movements of the body, while possessing sufficient 
firmness to prevent the wrinkling of the dress. 
Corsets stiffened with whalebone and steel are 


rigid and uncomfortable and very liable to break ; 
on the other hand, those stiffened with cord or 
twine are too soft to retain their shape. 

To meet these difficulties, the enterprising firm 
of Warner Bros., nine years ago, jeibalicend a new 
material called Coraline, which is intermediate in 
stiffness between whalebone and cord. It pre- 
serves the shape of the corset perfectly, is very 
flexible, and absolutely unbreakable. 

Coraline is made only by Warner Bros., and is 
used by them in twelve different styles of corsets, 
at prices ranging from $1 to $3 each. The merits 
of these goods are attested by their immense sales, 
which are now over two millions annually. 


IMPORTANT.— When visting New York City 
save Baggage Express and Hire, and stop 
sms sane D UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 

pot. 

600 Banteomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 

live better leon the Union 
mone C) 
Hotel than aay otber first-class hotel in the city, 


REMOVAL.—The University Publishing Com- 
pany, 19 Murray Street, New York, announces to 
its friends and customers the removal of its busi- 
ness offices on the first of May, 1889, to 66 and 68 
Duane Street, east of Broadway. 


— Lucifer matches, when first invented, in 1827, 
were sold fifty for twenty-five cents. Now whole 
forests are made into matches, and the price of a 
gross, like that of Esterbrook’s Steel Pens, is next 
to nominal. 


The Kodak. 


ANYBODY can ase 
the Kopak. The ope- 
ration of making a pict- 
ure consists simply of 
pressing a button. One 
Hundred instantaneous 
pictures are made with- 
out re-loading. No dark 
room or chemicals are 
necessary. A division of labor is offered, whereby 
all the work of finishing the pictures is done at the 
factory, where the camera can be sent to be re- 
loaded. The operator need not learn anything 
about photography. He can ‘‘ press the button,” 
—we do the rest. 

Send for copy of KopAK Primer, with sample 
photograph. 

THE EASTMAN DRY PLATE & FILM CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PRICE, $26. 


MISCELLANEOUS. - 


— “ There was a sign upon a fence— 

The sign was ‘ Paint,’ 

And everybody that went by, 
Sinner and saint, 

Pat out a finger, touched the fence, 
And onward sped, 

And as they wiped their finger-tips, 
* It is,’ they said.’’ — Ex. 

Work For WoRKERS.— Are you ready to 
work, and do you want tomake money? Then 
write to B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., 
and see if they cannot help you. 

PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC.—How many sec- 
onds are there in a duel? How many minutes in 
a previous meeting? How many degrees in a 
college ? How many barrels in a political cam- 
paign? How many feet make a book-agent 
tired? How many pounds make a prize-fight ? 
How many sins make one scruple? How many 
perfumes make a scent? Reduce seven Jacks to 
gills. Reduce three gallons of whiskey to drunks. 
Add one oyster to each plate of soup in a festival, 
and determine the rise in price per plate. —Li/e, 


Dr. LouGrer’s VITALIZING ComPoUND is 
absolutely the greatest known remedy for the 
Radical Cure of Scrofula, Cancerous Humors, 
Diphtheritic or Mineral Blood Poisoning, Dyspep- 
sia, Rheumatism, Dro and Liver Complaint. 
$1 per bottle (6 for 5). At druggists. 


_ — Little Fritz—‘‘ Here, papa, is my first writ- 
ing book. Take good care of it, for when I get 
to be a famous man you may be able to sell it for 
lots of money.’’—Fliegende Blatter, 


_ ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
outting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once : 
it produces natural Quict sleep by relieving the 
ol d from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
bright as a button.” It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
relieves wind, regulates the bowels, ait the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 35 cents a bottle. 


— Tonsorial Artist: ‘‘ You vant to 
mine patent hair tonic? Your hair for Speer 
on top already.’’ Customer: ‘* Why don’t you 
try it yourself? You’re balder than I am.” 
a, but I represent ‘ pefore using.’ Look at 
dot parber py der next chair, he represents ‘ after 
Ve know our peeziness, ain’t 
CONSUMPTION SURELY CURED. 


To the Editor :—Piease inform yoar read 
& positive remedy for Consumption. By its p the 
thousands of hopelesscases have beenpermanently cured 
Is shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
y Fy readers, who have consumption | they will 


ress and P. 0. 
ally, T. A. SLOCUM, M.O,, 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 
—A pupil gives us the following insight into 
the precise appearance of the beings of the future 
world : An angel is two lines which intend to 
in to the question, ‘* What is an 


MIFFLIN, 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Open Door. 
A Novel, by BLANcuE WILLIS HOWARD, au- 
thor of ‘“‘ One Sammer,”’ ‘‘ Guenn,”’ ete. Crown 


wo f th t notable 

This story promises to be one of the most no 
literary features of the season. The scenes and 
characters are German, some of them peculiarly 
charming; while the narrative is vigorous, pictur- 
esque, and engaging, such as readers of “ One Sum- 
mer” and “ Guenn” recall with delight. 


Passe Rose. 
A Novel by AkTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, 
author of “‘ But Yet a Woman,”’ “‘ The Wind 
of Destiny,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 
Its historical elements, unfamiliar plot, dramatic 


ituations, and noteworthy style, distinguish this 
among current novels, and promise for it a wide 


popularity. 


A White Umbrella in Mexico. 


By F. Hopkinson Smith, auther of Weil 
Worn Roads,” etc. With illustrations by the 
author. Tastefully bound. 16mo, gilt top, 
$1.50. 


Mr. Smith is admirably equipped for producing a 
delightful book of travel. He is an excellent ob- 
server, he has the art of relating his observations in 
a very entertaining style, and his pencil effectively 
supplements his pen. 


A Quaker Girl at Nantucket. 


By MARY CATHERINE LER. 16mo, tastefully 
bound, $1.25. 


An en aging story of an island which possesses re- 
markable historical and local interest. 


Prolegomena to In Memoriam. 


By Tuomas Davipson. With an Index. 
12mo, $1.25. 


Mr. Thomas Davidson, well-known as a profound 
scholar and critic, has prepared a book which merits 
a hearty welcome from ali who appreciate the great 
qualities of Tennyson’s world famous poem. 


A Satchel Guide. 


For the Vacation Tourist in Europe. Edition 
for 1889, revised, and printed from entirely new 
plates. $1.50. 


John Lothrop Motley. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 
$ 


16mo, 


* An admirable memoir of a remarkable man.” 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston. 


THE SCHOOL HERALD 


Ts a semi-monthly newspaper for use in schools and 
for those who, for their own pleasure and profit, wish 
to make a systematic study of the news of the day. 
The paper is non-sectarian and non-partisan. if 
aims to make proselytes to no particular views. It 
desires only to represent the facts as it understands 
them, and to show their relation to the broad ethical 
and economical principles that are undisputed. Far 
from attempting to taboo politics, it endeavors to 
teach its readers to understand all sides of public 
questions, and look upon political issues rationally 
and with charity toward those of a different political 
ersuasion. As to manner, it presents the news in 
he form of a direct narrative with little note or com 
ment. Ridding itself of all superfluous matter. it still 
its by the addition of 
nformation necessar mak 
plain to every y ake the situation 
8 stimonials, it can produce thousan 

solicited commendations thom persons 
nent in the educational world. We recognize, how. 
ever, the fact that every paper must be its own rec- 
ommendation, and therefore ask you to send for sam- 
ples, which are furnished FREE. Subscription price 
per year (24 numbers) 75 cents. . 


Land We Live In. By W. I. Onase. 
of the United States in question and md, wy 
Complete in three parts. 380 cents a set. : 

A Bird’s-Eye View of Our Federal Gov 
ment. By W. I. CHASE Containing an account 
of congress and its mode of working ; the various 
departments, divisions, bureaus. and offices of the 
executive branch of the government, the duties as- 
aigned to each, anda proper consideration of the 
character and work of the federal udiciary. Illus. 
trated with 54 portraits (with biographical 
sketches), It gives information not to be found 
elsewhere, and is worth many times its price. 80¢ 

Rulers of the World. By W. I. CHasE Re. 
vised and brought down to Feb. 1889, giving some 


powers that be,” giving their f 
administration, their legislative 

ernment of the United States. 


Gladstone Speaker. Compil peec’ 
men of our time, tli 
uring the past th ears. Contains een 
cents. 


rms of executive 


ing but declamations, all ‘ne 


k¥™ Do not fail to send cata- 
logue of School Herald Publican yr 


merican Missionary. 


SCHOOL HERALD PU 
BLI 


Three Great Educational Works 


By Dr. EDWARD BROOKS, A. M. 
Normal Methods of Teaching. 504 pp. 1.50 


This work presents the “ New Education” in jts 
simplest and most practical form, while it carefully 
avoids the Vv es and impracticable fancies of the 
mere theorist. All of its methods have tested 
in the schoolroom. 


Mental Science and Culture. 504 pp. $81.50 

This work describes in a simple and concise fori, 
the nature of the mind and how to cultivate its fac. 
ulties. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic. 570 pp. . . $2.00 


* Every school library should have a copy of it, and 
every teacher of mathematics will find it indispensa- 
ble.’’—National Journal of Education, Boston. 


wh was for many years 
disti author, who Prin- 
cipal of the first State Normal School of Pennsy)- 


7 Special for introduction and to teachers fcr 
examination. Sold by all Booksellers, or maileu 
upon receipt of 


price. 
The Normal Publishing Company 
1124 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
CHARLES C, SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


The New England Bureau 


Will furnish circulars and give full information of the 
best Summer Schools in New England. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


eow 


TO BE RENTED, 


For a term of five years. a hn og Boarding and Day 
School, in a pleasant California town. Said school 
has a good outfit for 30 boarders and 100 day pupils, 
and is now in full operation, with four able teachers 
constantly employed. The principal needs rest, and 
wishes to retire for a season, 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St.. Boston. 


WANTED, 


For next Sept., in a family school in a large N. Y. 
city, a teacher of French, German, and Latin. The 
candidate must have studied in Europe and be able 
to speak the modern languages. Experience in teach- 
required. Salary, $300 and home, 
pply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Bostor, 


FOR SALE, 


Ina lnepe Southern City, (75,000 inhabitants) a flour- 
ishing Military School, which has been in operation 
eleven years. This school is patronized by the best 
families in the city, at high rates of tuition, and has 
no undesirable competition. Furniture, arms for 
military drill, and the good will of the school, $2,500. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


“Ata nominal figure,” a very valuable and desirable 
school property, delightfully located on the line of 
two railroads leading to the large cities, in eastern 
New York State. Said property consists of 8 acres 
of land and an elegant building erected for school 
purposes, and equally adapted to Summer boarding. 
Combining the Summer bearding, (fer which there 1s 
great demand) with the school, the right man cannot 


fail of success. Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street. Boston. 


DELIGHTFULLY LOCATED 


In one of our pleasant seaboard N. E. Cities, is a 
school for young ladies and misses, firmly established 
and in @ prosperous condition, — For SALE. The 
spacious building is well furnished for boarding and 
day-school purposes, including desks, tables. books of 
reference, and photographs for a large home school. 
This furniture, ete., with the gvod-will of the school, 
ean now be purchased for $1,500 The building can 
be purchased at a bargain, or rented. 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE OR RENT, 


An exceptionally fine school property, a large build- 
ing. elegantly furnished, heated by steam, lighted 

h gas, and abundantly supplied with water, with 
ten acres of valuable land, admirably adapted to its 
present use, a school for young ladies. Said propert 
is delightfully located in one of the Northern Centra 
States, and easily accessible by rail. The building 
and furniture cost some $70,000; still the entire 
roperty with the good will of the school is offered 
Or $35,000, on easy terms. 

Apply to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


DO YOU WANT 


A professorship either in ANCIENT LANGUAGES, 
MATHEMATICS, MILITARY TACTICS, DRAWING, OF 
MINING and METALLURGY, or a combination of some 
of these departments, in a large college already &s- 
tablished on the Pacific Coast? And would you make 
an investment of from $4,000 to $8,000 in said college, 


account of the kings, princes, and statesme with ample security, as a condition of securing that 

times. Illustrated with over 60 portraits. "90 Professorship ? If 30, app ROUT Manag age 
Anonymous Portrait Gallery of Men Yo of 

Should Kmew. Nos. 1 and 2, giving 150 portrain N. Sipomerset St., Bosto 

each of prominent men of today. 10 cents each — 
Civil Government im Theory and Practi FO 

By W. Il. CHAsE. A comparative view of all “the rtaenay 


A valuable and desirable school p , with & 
prosperous school; delightfully located on the bank 
of the Hudson, within a cirele of twenty miles fro 
four large New York cities. The Academy build- 
ing is of brick, three stories high, containing a chapel. 
recitation rooms, and boarding de ent. The 
grounds embrace two acres, including school, £4! 
en, tennis court, etc. Theschool has2 patron- 
age and is permanently established. The property 
and good-will are valued at $20,000; only $2000 to 
$2500 required in advance. Ill health of the propr'- 
etor the only reason for desiring to sell. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 
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is — A little three-year-old ran in from the field 
THA one day, and exclaimed, ‘‘I saw a pansy, and I 
it yas going to pick it; and it was butterfly, and 
flied away !’’—Christian Register. SHING co 
$355 a Ave., Chicage. 


April 18, 1889, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The April number of The Popular Science 
Monthly opens with a paper on ‘‘ The Psychology 
of Spiritaalism,’’ by Prof. Joseph Jastrow,—who 
shows that spiritualistic manifestations are nothing 
but fraud and delusion. The subject of an article 
by Dr. G. J. Romanes is “‘ The Derivative Origin | 


of the Human Mind,”’ in which evidence is given 
te show that the mental as well as the physical 
organism of man has resulted from a process of 
evolution. In ‘*Science and ‘Christian Science’ ”’ 


readable paper on ‘* The Chemical Elements,’’ in 
which he tells the storyof the changing ideas. 


times to the present day. Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
writes on “ ZoGlogical Gardens: Their Uses and 
Management,’’ showing that, besides eontributing 
largely to the pleasure of a community, they 
benefit immensely education, culture, science, and 
the fine arts. In ‘‘ Curiosities of Natural Gas’’ 
Prof. Joseph F. James describes the advent of this 
valuable product of nature into the field of in- 
dustry, and quotes some astonishing theories in 
regard to the gas. The ‘* Warfare of Science’’ 
which this magazine has been chronicling is not 
yet over, and the ‘‘Monthly”’ is doing notable 
service in the struggle which shall free the minds 
of men from the last trace of subjection to error 
and superstition, and establish a state of unim- 
peded intelligent progress. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Company. Fifty cents a number, $5 a 
year. 


—The April number of The Magazine of Art 
has for a frontispiece a fine engraving by M. Morse 
of Greuze’s famous painting ‘‘ The Dead Bird.”’ 
The opening paper on Washington Allston is from 
the gifted pen of Mra. Schuyler Van Renssellear. 
All students of art in America will welcome this 
sketch of one of our most honored artists. The 
pee and three engravings enrich the article 

. Leader Scott in his paper on ‘‘ The Romance 
of Art,” tells Raphael Quarreled with the 
Marchesi.’’ The grotesque in art is represented 
in an interesting paper, copionsly illustrated on 
‘‘Netsukes’”’: Their Makers, Use, and Meaning.”’ 
A full page is given to an engraving after a paint- 
ing by Frank Bromley, called ‘‘ A Hopeless 
Dawn,’’ and there are two unique engravings 
after Watteau ia a paper by Frederick Wedmore 
in the Old Masters’ Exhibition in London. The 
third of L. Higgin’s Series on the Isle of Arran is 
given, as is also the third in the series on “ Illus. 
trated Journalism in LEogland.’’ Mr. John 
Forbes-Robertson contributes a very interesting 
paper, well illustrated, on ‘‘Graco-Roman Por- 
traiture in Egypt,’’ apropos of the recent exhibi- 
tion in London of these newly discovered portraits, 
which are not at all what we have learned to ex- 
pect in the early Egyptians, bat are more of the 
Cleopatra typ2,—Italian with a touch of oriental- 
ism. The notes are full in this number. Cassell 
& Co., New York. Price, 35 cents a number, 
$3.50 a year in advance. 


—The April number of The Journal of the 
Franklin Institute, published by that venerable 
association in Philadelphia, Penn., is as usual de- 
voted to Science and the Mechanic Arts. It is 
edited by a corps of able men of science with the 
assistance of Dr. H. Wahl, the secretary of the 
Institute. The contents of the present namber is 
varied and covers a wide field of investigation. 
M Haupt treats of ‘‘ Fire Island Inlet,’’ Frank 
J. Sprague of ‘‘The Transmission of Power by 
Electicity,’’ Prof. I. P. Chureh of the “New 
Forms of Venturi-Tubes,’”’ Erasmus D. Preston of 
the ‘* Differential Method of Computing Apparent 
Places of Stars for Latitade Work,’’ George B. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Grant of ‘‘ Spacing the Ellipse.”” Chief Engi 
Isherwood, U. S. Navy, Gin | the results of An 
Investigation of Some Experiments on a Centrifu- 
gal Blower, Delivering Air into the Atmosphere 
at Large.”’ There is an obituary notice of William 
ern = the — articles in the Chemical 
abstracts rs on Science, Book 
N otices, ete. 
— Our Day for April contains articles of a 
timely character by some of the ablest of the em- 
inent specialists in reforms of the present age. 
Rev. W. F. Crafts has the leading paper, on ‘‘ A 
Ss gic Year in Sabbath Reform” ; Mis Frances 
E. Willard discusses ‘‘ The Political Future of 


Success in 
the Suppression of Vice” is considered in ad- 


dresses by Rev. John Hall, D.D., and Hon. 
Chaune - Depew; A ‘* Woman’s A 1 for 
Constitutional Prohibition ” is made by Hoff- 
man, Mrs. Foster, and Mrs. Mary H. Hunt; 


** High Schools and Colleges in Japan’’ are ad- 
vocated by Rey. C. S. Eby; Rev. Dr. S. F. Smith 
furnishes ‘‘ Boston Hymn, God over All”; Joseph 
Cook, the editor, epitomizes the fourteenth year of 
the Boston Monday Leetures, and discusses one 
topic of great importance to all educators, ‘* Shall 
the Common Schools Teach Common Morals ?”’ 
Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker has an article on ‘* Robert 
Klsmere’s Suecessor.’’ Book Notices,” Ques- 
tions for Specialists,’ and pungent editorial notes 
complete this valuable number. Boston: Oar 
Day Publishing Co., 28 Beacon St. Price, $2.50 
per year; single number, 25 cents. 


— We always welcome to our table The English 
Illustrated Magazine, because it always contains a 
variety of instructive, entertaining, and pure read- 
ing for the home. The illustrations are of great 
artistic excellence and make attractive its pages. 
The ‘‘ English flavor’’ enhances the relish to the 
American reader,—for we all enjoy the literary 
spirit of the authors of the Mother Country, and 
delight in the quiet tone that charms us in hours 
of leisure reading. The April number has nine 
articles by well-known English authors and the 
usual variety of prose and poetry. We commend 
this beautifully illustrated magazine to our Amer- 
iean readers. Price $1.75 per year, 15 cents 
single numbers. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


— An interesting portrait of John Burroughs at 
twenty forms the frontispiece of the April Wide 
Awake; this accompanies Mr. Burroughs’ own 
story of his boyhood, ‘“‘The Boy John Bar- 
roughs: A Glance Backward,”’ telling his strog- 
gles for schooling. The number contains other 
excellent biographical and historical work, finely 
illustrated stories, a Public School Covkery arti- 
cle, an Easter game, and particulirly good poems. 
**Men and Things,’’ the new department, is 
already one of Wide Awake’s most delightful 
features. 


— Babyhood offers many valuable suggestions 
in its April issne. The ‘‘ Nursery Problems’’ 
and ‘‘ Baby’s Wardrobe,’ cannot fail of being 
most serviceable to all having young children in 
their care. Babyhood Pub. Co., New York. 
$1 50 a year. 


— Among other interesting matter in The Uni- 
tarian Review for April are two articles which 


deserve special attention: ‘‘ The Woman's King- 
dom,”’ by Janet E. R, Rees; and “ The Kale- 
vala,’’ an able discussion by James T. Bixby. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 
Journal of the Frank!i» Institute for April; terms. 
$5.00 a year. Philadelphia: The Franklin Institute. 
Our Day for April; terms, $2.50a year. Boston: 
Our Da ns Co. 
The English Illustrated Magazine for April; 
terms, $1.75a year. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
The Siderial Messenger for April; terms, $2 00a 
year. Northfield, Minn.: Carleton College Observa- 


sory. 
all’s Journal of Health for April; terms, $1.00a 


The Academy for April; te ms, $1.50a year. Syra- 


year. New York: 206 Broadway 
r 


cuse, N. Y.: George A. Bacon 


The New England Bureau of Education, 


3 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


TO PATRONS. 

Patrons who give us early notice of vacancies in 
their schools, will secure from this the seserd 
of carefully selected candidates suited to the posi- 
tions to be filled, for any grade of school, or for 
school supervision. 

No charge to school officers for services rendered. 


TO TEACHERS, 

Now 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER for acci- 
dental vacancies and for repeated openings of the 
new school year. Not a week passes when we do 
not have calls for teachers. Calls for teachers 
for the Spring and Autumn of 1889 are constantly 
coming in. Forms and Circulars sent free. 


TESTIMONIALS. 


From Supt. A. P. S; Mass.—' We 
have obtained several teachers from the New Eng- 
land Bureau of Education for the schools of this otty, 
all of whom have proved highly satisfactory. e 
have always found there a good list of well-educated 
and experienced teachers to select from, and the 
representations made to us concerning the candi 
dates have been in every case full, reliable, and true. 
Much time has been saved by seeking teachers 
through the Bureau.” 


“ [have never regretted registering in your Bureau, 
as I did two years ago. As proof of my satisfaction 


d confidence, I send you two dollars for renewal of 
ay membership. my thanks.” L. 

Salem Mass., March 21, ’89. 

“Let me assure you that I have high regard for 
your Bureau avd its work, and still wish to continue 
my connection with you.” T. L. W. 

Orange Co, N. C. f 

“I am greatly pleased with the attention and kin 
ness shove =e tad shall be under great obligations 
to you whether your efforts are s i or not.” 

‘ew York, March 26, ’89. W. M. 8. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, MANAGER, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


AY PERSON CAN PLAY THE PIANO 
and ORGAN WITHOUT A TEACHER 

using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide to the Keys. Price 
$1.00, No previous kno of music whatever re- 


wi 
quired. Send for book of testimonials free. Address 
The Dorcas Magazine, 19 Park Place, New York. 


FR EE Sample Dr. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 


Low Rates to Preachers and Teachers. Agents 
Wanted. 8TONK MEDICINE Quincey, 


Send for our Catalogue of Books. 


Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., Managers. 
J. E. Secretary. 
gar Form and particulars for stamp, 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 3 


D0 YOu PAY for information of vacancies? isa common question. And our prompt reply is. No. We don’t 
mean that such information if trustworthy is not valuable; we do not deny that when such infor 
mation leads directly to the placing of a teacher that we keep in mind who sent it and see to it that the sender 
does not regret it. But systematically to offer a specified sum for news that there will be vacancies here and there 
we don’t believe in. (1) Because it tempts teachers to send news that is not trustworthy. We know.aman who 
sat down deliberately last year to write to acertain Agency that twenty principalships would be vacant, when as a 
regard toany of them simply reasoned that as athird of such 
was ely gency gota man into anyof them he was 
strike seven out of the twenty, and if the FOR INFORMATION five dollars ahead. That cgeney and canai- 
dates and boards of education should be put to unwarranted expense and inconvenience was nothing tohim. He 
was after his five dollars. (2) Because such information if trustworthy is likely to be insufficient. It tells thata 
man is wanted, but not what kind ofa man. So the Agency must notify forty or fifty candidates in the hope that 
one of them may prove to be the right one. (3) Because we disapprove of the principle. It makes the teacher a 
sort of Paul Pry, sneaking around to learn if there is any hint of dissatisfaction that ma be magnified into dimeculty 
enough to make a vacancy and provide a possible five dollars. Itis below the dignity of teach- 
ers, aud we don’t care to deal with the kind of teachers who want to make a living that way. OF VACANCIES ) 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. Dardeca, Syracuse, N. Y¥. 


VACANCIES FOR THE FALL OF 1889. 


We have vacancies, some in almost every State in the Union, for the fall of 1889, for 


the following teachers : — 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Several College Presidencies. 


Superintendencies. Salaries from $1,090 to 2,200 One Normal Presidency, $2,000 

High School Principalships, 500 ‘* 1,800 Several Coll. and Nor. Professorships, 800 to $2,000 
High School Assistants, e 450 “ 1,500 Director of Music for Normal, 900 
Prineipalships of Town Schools “ 500 * 900 Reading and Elocution. 

Grammar, Intermed , and Prim. “ 3 85 Training Teacher, City Normal, 


700 
Of the over 500 places now on our books. It is well known to authorities that the TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION never recommends a teacher who will not succeed. It is i pe in its work. Hence a teacher 
recommended by this Agency is sought as one who can be depended upon. [ — are a good teacher and are look- 
ing for a better salary or a live, growing town, where hard work will be appreciated, write to us for circulars. All 
communications are strictly confidential. Senda postal with your address; or, better, write fully your qualifica- 
tions, wr age, and the kind of position you want and location. This will enable us to reply fully and save 


you t 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Branches: ST. PAUL, N. Y. CITY, and TACOMA. Reception Rooms, 70-72 Dearborn St.,} Chi 

(One Fee Registers in all Agencies.) ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER, cago. 

A SPECIAL ARRANGEMENT will be made with any Teacher or Superintendent who wishes to act as 

n¢ for the Association in cities and towns where we have not alveoty anociated an agent. Such appointments 
will only be made after a thorough investigation of character and qualifications of the applicant for the work. 


FOR SEPTEMBER! GOOD VACANCIES !! 


FOR LADY TEACHERS.—We have at present nearly 400 vacancies for lady teachers, These are for Primary- 
Intermediate, and Grammar grades, at salaries of $35 to ges r month. For ish School work,—salaries 8450 
81500. For Normal work,— salaries #600 tog1200. For Mathematics, Science, istory, Latin, and Greek,—5vu0 to 
$1100. For Art, Music, Elocution Modern Languages, &c.,—§4 0 to $1000. 

FOR GENTLEMEN.— College Profeasorships (several in leading Universities andColleges)— 8800 to 82000. For 
Normal work,—g800 to $1500. For Superintendents and Principals,—8600 to $2090. For High School, Academy, 
Seminary, &c.,—g450 to $1600. For grade work —#400 to 8600. Other vacancies are coming in daily. 

It you expect to locate elsewhere. it will be to your interest to send for your circulars. Your best hope of sue 
cess is with an Agency that puts forth effort to get vacancies for its members. and that pets them; that does not put 
its members on “* wild gouse chases” after the “ —, the‘ imaginary.” or the “ hears«y”’ vacancy. We get 
more vecancies direct from employers. than all other western Ageucies combined. address 

The School and College Bureau, . J. ALBERT, Manager, ELuuvret, ILL. 


3. One half of the Agency's commission given to the 
fort on our part to place you, and earn a commission. teacher reporting the vacancy 
2. No time wasted in referring,— we recommend direct. 


70 MONROE 


Send stamp for forms. 


‘Address, Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 70 Monroe St., Chicago, Tl. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Is no experiment. It has a firmly established patronage extending from Maine to California 
and from Minnesota to Texas. Thetestimonials from its patrons show that the Manager’s ex- 
perience of over twenty-five years as teacher and superintendent enables him fully to compre- 
hend the ds of schools and the fitness of teachers, and that by conscientious representa- 
tion, honesty, and fair dealing, the Bureau has won a reputation that gives its candidates the 
very best prospects of success. Good Teachers should register at this time for the Fall vacan- 


cies. Send for application-form and list of testimonials to 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th Street, Allentown, Pa. 


Mr. Orvitte Brewer: Corry, Pa., Feb’y 28, 1889. 
We consider ourselves fortunate in securing the services of Miss Dora Wells, 
whom you recommended for Principal of our High School. I think she deserves all 
that you said in her favor, and when in need of a teacher in the future I shall have 
no hesitancy in applying to your ayency with the utmost confidence. 
Very respectfully, A. D. Cotecrove, Supt. of Schools. 


[ 000 POSITION PALMYRA, N. Y., FEBRUARY 25, 1889. 
A $2 W. D. Kerr, Manager Unton Teachers’ Agency: 

Dear sir:—IT have been registered with uther teachers’ agencies for several years. but have never 
been offered a position through them which Laccepted. A few weeks ago I regi tered with you, and as 
the resuit was offered é¢wo positions last week,—to both of which you recommended me,—each worth $2000, 
one at . N. Y., the other at Newark, N. J. 1 aceept the latter. Uuless teachers want to be 
made miserable in attempting to choose T W ICE W If HIN to be offered them through your 
between several good positiuns likely agency, I would advise them to 
register elsewhere, instead of with you. Yours, respectfully, A. &. DOWNING. 

We want to register more good men who are worth $2000 ayear. We often lose good places because we 
do not happen to have just the right teachers for them. Yesterday we had a direct eall for a lady Prineipal 
for a bigh school at & salary of $1500 We want the best teachers that can be found for such positions, 
Come right along and put yourselves in the way of promotion Now do not expect that we can get 3 000 


salaries fur everybody. Usua!ly, merit determines the amount of compensativn. 
send for circular. wW. D. KERR, 16 Astor Place, New York City. NE WEEK. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


tudi t., Boston. | Western Office, 48 W. Third S'., St. 
BRIDGE. EDWaKkD A, GUERNSKY, Manager. 


HARGES TO SCHOOL “OFFICERS FOR RECOMMENDING TEACHERS 
The ae hus ananaenek and experienced candidates for any position in public or private school work. 
teachers aiways in demand. One fee registers in both agencies, 


The Boston, New York, and Chicago Teachers’ Agencics, 


7 Tremont Place. Boston. Agency Manual free to any addcess. 
6 Clinton Pince, New Vork. EVERETT 0. FISK & C0., Proprietors. 


106 & 108 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN a) CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. &. 


Teachers’ Agency Established 1886 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 7 East 14th Street, N. WV. 


aul, 


Good 


Professors pals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
, t of instruction; recom- 9 
parents. Call on or adn Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Teachers’ 


NO FRE 


FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES. 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS, 


mm 8 are served without cha y 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 
2 


West 14th Street, (Formerly Chicago) 
. SUPPLIES 
SUPERIOR TEACHERS Recommends 
£EF OR Schools 
av Ca, SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, to Parents. 
Teachers’ Bureaa FREEMAN- BROCKWAY, 
West 23d Sirect. New York. 


[Both Sexes.) 
ote to, Families, and WANTED 


Firms. Mas. A. D. OUL 


Churches. Also Book 
Business by New England Pub. Ce., 
829 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 6 Agents Wanted 3 Semerset St., Boston, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


, 
i. mind cure, reaching the conclusion that this! ——— 
re hidden in a large mass of dangerous error. Prof. 
Hauszley has an article on “ giving 
reasons why agnostics do not pt the current 
theology, and why they cannot have a creed. | 
Prof. J. P. Cooke, of Harvard, contributes a very 
Fs about the constitution of substances from ancient 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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| 
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not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com | i 
ent Teachers with Positions. Form for stamp. : 
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Vol. XXIX.—No. 16. 


Vol. VIII. International Education Series. 
Eprrep py WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


MEMORY: 


WHAT IT IS AND HOW TO IMPROVE IT. By Davin Kay, F. R. G.S., author of 
Education and Educators,’’ ete. — 

No subject in educational psychology is more important than the memory and its ¢ ‘er 
The author devotes the first four chapters to a discussion of the psychological side of een be nt 
lowing these chapters he discusses mental images ; mind, conscious and unconscious ; — on pay 
ciation of ideas; and how to improve the memory. t the volume the author gs 
practical bearings of his views upon education. 

i2mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 
Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. Send for full 
descriptive circulars of the series. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Ghicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


7 4 Ph.D, A col- 
THE SCHOOL HYMNARY. (Just Published.) By Joseru A. GRAVES, 
lection of devotional and patriotic hymns and tunes for use in public and private schools, Intro- 
duction price, 40 cents. Sample copy by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 


HISTORICAL EPOCHS, WITH 4 SYSTEM OF INEMON aCe. mt 
F MON. A concise but comprehensive and accurate epitome 0 . ’ 
history, with a very easy and orastieal system of mnemonics, whereby the dates of the most important 
events can be readily fired in the memory. 12mo, cloth, 50 cents. 


“A fair trial will satisfy the most skeptical as to its merits.”—THos. HUNTER, D.D., Prest. Nor. Coll., New York. 


FIRST STEPS IN ELECTRICITY. By Explains aod ~4 
trates the methods by which electricity is made use of in the arts, manufactures, and wannere. : 
ably suited to use as a supplementary reader in advanced grammar and high schools. Cloth, illustrated. 
Introduction price, 60 cents. 


THE BEGINNER’S READER. Panrrsl. anvil. By T. T. CoLLann, Prin. Train- 
ing School, Newark, N. J. For supplementary readiog in Primar hools it affords the best a: 
and maximum quantity, at the minimum cost, 96 pp. each. Manilla, $8 per hun.; Boards, $12 per hun. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 


The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. J. 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 

authorities as the best of all natural methods. 

Instruction by the regular professors of the BeRLitz SCHOOL: only the best of 
native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 
A special course for teachers free. 

For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 

PROF. N. A. JOLY,.¥ice- President of the Berlitz Schools, 
W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 


ETHICS By H. S. Pomeroy, M.D. 
——AGENCY FOR 


OF 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, “SHOULD REACH ITS 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dr. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
BACH BERLITZS HACHETTE & Lox. | MARRIAGE | 
DON, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICATIONS. 
Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN)! The author says: “I feel it my Gaty So cond out 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Lan es. this warning in regard to what I consider the first 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. and greatest danger of our family and national life. 
CARL SCHOENHOF I believe the prevention or destruction of unborn hu- 
’ man life to be, par excellence, THE American sin, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. | and that, if not checked, it will, sooner or later, be 
our calamity.” 


771 Broadway,| FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N.Y. 
EFFINGHAM MAYNARD Sow 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist] Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra 
Meetel’s French Course ; 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 


for “Something New to Speak,” get GARRETT'S 


Best things for Lyceum and Church Enter- 
Beed’s Word Lessons. READINGS tainments. Humorous and 
Reed & Kellegg’s Lessons in Enuglish. | mas. School 
Hutchisen’s Physiology and Hygiene. Seid by RECITATIONS 
D. > * Specimen Pages (16 pieces), FREE. Address, 
Agt., 5 = (06 REE Ad ress, PLAYS | 


GENTS WANTED 
our Teachers’ Help Manuals, APPROVED TEXT BOOKS. 


Address, AGENCY DEPT., Maury’s Geographies, Venable’s Arithmetics, 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO Holmes?’ Readers | Gildersleeve’s Latin. 
Secten. UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


EDUCATION. 
| MUSIC for Easter. 
Send for our attractive ns of Easter Carols, Eas. 


HARRINGTON ’S 
ter Songs, Easter Anthems 


ANALYSIS OF P LANTS. MUSIC for Schools. 


Intended for Schools and Colleges and for ‘he spooks (30 cts 

By MARK W. HARRINGTON, MUSIC for Temperance. 


r in charge of Botany in 160 rousing good songs in Asa Hull’s Temper. 
Formerly Assistant bi Michigan. ance Rallying Songs, (35 cts. $3.60 doz ) 


THIRD EDITION. MUSIC for Sunday Schools. 


The sweetest and purest in Praise in Song. 
This is a convenient book for the student to use} (49 ors, $4.90 doz.) ms 


in field work, being adapted to the si "races| MUSIC for Social Singing. 


ket, and bound in flexi 
i arranged for 50 cts.) College 


jagrams blank 

ial vocabularies for the Composit and Grasses. » 
SCHOOL TEACHERS who bave| MUSIC for Concerts ; Juvenile. 


classes in Botany should send for a sample. Nate, Whe Killea 
Mailing price, 42 cents. 


Ceck Beobin, (each 40 cts. $3.60 doz.) Dairy 
: blishe Maid’s Supper, (Lewis,) 20 cts. $1.80 doz. 
8. R. WINCHELL & Educat’l Publishers) for Home. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Popular Song Collection, Popular Piano 
Collection, (each $1.00 ) 
N. AL co. MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 
THE PRANG EDUCATIO IN , OLIVER DITSON CO., Boston. 
DRAWING BOOKS, 


DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS 


To which special attention is called. and SUITABLE 


These MODELS have been specially designed for FOR 1889 wordsand music 
by th 
the teaching of cousist of both Bolas writers in the field of Sunday -school 


and Song. Price, 5 cents b i id: 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded seri per ter 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an ) with Rustic. Children's 
peauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible H Day Annual, No. 3 (189); 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities RVICES Children’s Day Annual, 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to SE No. 2; Children’s Day 


Annual, No.1; Praise the Lord. 
the correct conehing of Form and Drawing in every of each Service same as for + lind 


stage, and especially at the outset. > Se ” 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00. FLOWER SUNDAY cinder’ 
Agency 7 Park St., Boston, Mass. Two splendid can- 

Or Children’s Day. tatas by George F- 
Wabase A Root. Price of Flower Praise, cts. 


a eens and of Under the Palms, % 


cts. by mail. 
Published This Day, t That desire a new Cantata for 
March 2, 1889. EMINA | use at close of school are rec- 
ommended to examine Frank 


L. Bristow's latest work (just pub- 


An ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of CHEMISTRY 


By WILLIAM G. MIXTER, ; . 
Professor of Chemistry, Sheffield Scientific School, 3 letter’ volces hich 


Yale College, New Haven. for a delightful musical entertain- 
12mo, cloth. $2 50. ment. Price, 35 cts. by mail, postpuid. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, “NUGGETS” will d¢ sent free to any address on 


Astor Place, NEW YORK. application. PUBLISHED BY 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. THE JOHN CHURCH CO. Ginoinnati, O. 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Common School Literature. 
Loyd’s Literature for Littl Folks. 
BRaub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivalled Outline Maps. 
Peterson’s Constitution. 

Sheppard’s Science. 


Notes of Lessons 
Moral Subjects. 


A Handbook for Teachers, 
by FRED. W. HACKWOOD. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, 
33 East 17th St., NEW YORK. 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


The author has shown ina strikingly novel and int t- | ki 
erest- 
{ng way, and in language intelligible to ten-year-old may need. Please me a list of those you 


boy the necessity of government,the different forms of 
: gov- 
LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANCE. 


book is an admirable 1 

for grammar grades. The subject not Send orders for 

grades, the grammar school pupil has no Cc. M. BARNES, 

ome acquaint ABAS VE. 

ments of this study, a know of whieh 15 AND W. mA 

to good ee It is hoped that “Civics For YouNG 

lremedy this grave omission in our 
Just adoped for exclusive use ix M Knitting. Crochet work. are Needlework, 

r exclusive use it MONTANA, and nitting, et work, — 

introduced in various other parts of the country. largely | and other household topics of ractical character. Every 


Civics for Young Americans. 
By WM. M. GIFFIN, A.M. 
Large 12mo. Cloth. By Mail, 60 Cents, 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE 


A. LOVELL & Pubs. 16 Astor Place, Xow York.| 


American educational houses. 


SCHOOL -BOOKS. 


Permit us to call your attention to our special facilities for supplying SCHOOL-BOOKS at the lowest rates 
a Besides being constant purchasers in quantity in the largest American book-market at very | : ‘ . BH 
Or rapt Co.; J.C. Buckbee § Co.; Charles Collins ; Cowperthwait § Co.; C. DeSilver ry low prices, we are Special Agents for John Allyn; E. 4. 
= ine (om Rabe 3 Potter § Co. ; and Silver, Burdett & Co.; and carry in stock also a fall line of the publications of all other 
Our is probably the most general collection of educational 
orders for whatever quantity may be needed, and on the most favorable terms. Publications in the country. 


Our General Catalogue of American School Books, with prices and 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, Publishers, - 


Son; Eldredge Brother; Ginn Co.; 8. C. Griggs 
@ are consequently able 


telegraphic code, sent on application. All letters of inquiry promptly answered. 
740 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ISHER'S ESSENTIALS GEOGRAPHY 


FOR 1888-89. 


There has never been such a large call for the Essentials 
of oe as there has been this season. It is becom- 
ng more and more popular each year. It has just been ad 
by the Board of Education of Jersey City, N. J. 


As the edition for 1889 is being rapidly exhausted, and as it is a 
1 oubtful ab 
our going to press again with the book before the plates for the 1890 edition a 
be ready, it would be well for all Superintendents and Principals who contemplate 


ordering a supply for the spring term to send in their orders 
t 
how many they are likely to want. ee 


Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NGS OF HISTORY. 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTA. 
tly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 


Somerset St. 
Address NEW ENG. PUB. 00., 


CTS AND ANECDOTES 
By CHARLEs M. HORS. 
HIN 


handsome vol : 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHES, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


Constructive Geography and History. 


mnouncement. * * * + + 
Eclectic Map-blanks 


To Facilitate the Drawing of Geographical and Historical-Maps and Charts. 
Fourteen Map-blanks, 10 x 12 inches, 
in the Eclectic Complete on Sue Deming Paper, corresponding in size and scale with the 
Maps in the Geography. On each Map-blank the proper projection, and the 
accurate outline of the country to be mapped, are printed 


No. 1. Hemisph 
(Double Size) No. 5. No. 7. New England. No. 11. Central States (F) 
No. 2. North America. No. 6. ee No. 8. Middle States. No. 12. Central States (W): 
nited States No. 9. Southern States (BE). No. 13. Northern States. 


No. 3. 
0. 3, South (Double Size), No. 10. Southern States (W). No. 14. British Isles. 
One HunpRrep oF rach NuMBER IN SEPARATE Box, PER 100, $1.50. 
Sample Set, 14 Numbers, by mail, 25 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & ©O., Publishers, 
Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
©. F. STEARNS, Agent, 8 Hawley Bt, Boston. 
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